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Scribner’s ‘cee New Books 


THE BASES OF MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE 


By E. Recéjac. Crown 8vo, $2.50 
Translated from the French by Sara Carr Upton. 
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‘*Dr. Récéjac examines empiricism, positivism, criticism, in their relation to the mystic fact. This 
is not a work of theosophy or of any eccentric occultism, It is a somewhat subtle psychological investi- 
gation into the validity of religion and the distinction between real and relative knowledge."'— 7he Outlook. 


THE HISTORY OF YIDDISH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Leo Wiener. 8vo, $2.00 net 


An essay in an entirely new field. Yiddish, Jiidisch, or Judeo-German is the language of six millions 

of Jews in Russia and America, and this study of its very genuine literature will prove indispensable to the a 

student of Jewish thoaght. Its history also suggests interesting analogies with modern Russian letters and : 

throws a flood of light upon the mood of the American Ghettos. 
' 


THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF ASIA CATHOLICISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN 


By Jonny Henry Barrows, D.D. Studies and Personal Observa. | By A. M. FarrBarRN, D D., LL.D Crown &vo, $2.00, 
tions of Oriental Religions. 12mo, $1 50. 










“We strongly recommend the mastery of these papers here reprinted 
Dr. Barrows's book, which is, in some degree, the outcome of the | as the best possible preparation for an intelligent comprehension of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, and of the author" 3 trip through the far | present ec at mame x sal situation in England. The essays are excel 
East in 1897, is an extended account of the results achieved by the intro- | lent studies, and inevery way up to Dr. Fairbairn’s previous work.” 
duction of Christianity into Asia during this century. The exact religious Glasgow Herald he oe 
condition of the Asia of to-day is clearly detailed. : ; + i 













THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS A MANUAL OF PATROLOGY te 

The First meeeey for Christianity. An Exegetical Study, | By WaLLace Netson Stearns. With an introduction by Prof. 2" 
By Proressor A. B. Bruce, D.D. Crown 8vo, $2.50 J. H. Thayer. vo, $1.50 net. 3 
This book, Gols of thirty pzeeee study, will be a companion vol- This manual presents a concise account of the chief persons, sects, bs 
ume to Professor Bruce's “ The ingdom of God,” and “St. Paul's Con- | orders, etc., in Christian History from the First Century to the Reforma- bid 
ception of Christianity.” tion. It will be invaluable to every student of New Testament literature : 
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An Authoritative Narrative of the Santiago Campaign 


IN CUBA WITH SHAFTER. By Lieut.-Col. J. D. Miley 








baci 

Colonel Miley was General Shafter’s Chief-of-Staff during the Santiago a 

With 12 Campaign. His book is an authoritative description, from the headquarters With 

portraits of point of view, of the difficulties and obstacles which the United States 4 maps at 

; troops encountered and of how they were overcome. ‘The information is cigs Sead 
leading based on the testimony of those who were behind the scenes as well as on /70% official 





Generals. the stage, and the book will undoubtedly be accepted as the authorized sources. 
presentation of the campaign. s2mo, $1.50. 
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TWO IMPORTANT mien ON MUSIC. a 
MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN MUSIC = | THE ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL a 
MU 
| 





By JaMES HUNEKER 12mo, $1.50, 










Mr. Huneker’s book treats of the modern masters of instrumental By W. J. Henpenson. 12mo, $1.25 net. 3 oa 
music— Brahms, tor eae Chopin, Richard Strauss, Liszt, and Wag- The first volume in the Music Lover's Library, a series designed for ~ 
ner—in a manner that will ‘sure to attract wide attention. His bio- | the amateur. The book deals with the historical, biographical, anec- aa 
graphical studies are etched in deep and strong lines, while his analyses | dotal, and descriptive aspects of the subject as well as with its purely ‘a 
of works of these composers go to the very heart of the subject. musical and esthetic features. With portraits and illustrations Z 7 






NEW FICTION 
STRONG HEARTS AN AMATEUR CRACKSMAN 


By GreorGe W. CaBLze. 12mo, $1.25. 

; W. HorxunG. 12mo, $1.25. 
In these stories Mr.Cable returns to the fleld which gave him hie earliest sade $ 
fame and his readers their ee pleasure—New Orleans and its Raffles, the hero of Mr. Hornung’s new story, is the most fascinating 
mingled races. “The Entomologist’ has for its heroine one of those | rascal of modern fiction. A gentleman born and bred, he enters upon an 
women who are especially re : Te rome on. That story and “The Taxi- | astonishing career of crime, and his many adventures are described in 
dermist”’ have all charms of “Old Creole Days” with added power. | this book with infinite zest and delicious humor. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, pestap mei and Art. 
FOUNDED 1865, 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second 
class mail-matter, | 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to “Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF AD VER TISING. 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page or 
top of column. Cuts are not inserted on the first 
page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $2h. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
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The NATION is sent pate to those ote advertise 
in it as long as the advertisement continues, 





*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured ip 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F, Stevens, 7 Trafalgar Square, Ame- 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, H. A. Delile. 
Langham Hotel, 





Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
a WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School Wes Gas —36th year will - were 

28, 18) P. LEFEBVRE, Princip 
Miss E D. HUNTLEY, Kaaeetinn ¢ Principal. 





Massacuusetts, Bo 
ne TON UNIVE RSIT VY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 





wr et Massac HUSETTS, Cambridge, 9 Channing Street, 
D ned LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Keuuy, Principal. 


Teachers, etc. 
OUR YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 


Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 

to less than one year by private gg 
Pamphlet free. Rev. WM. — 

Bellevil e, Ill. 


ig ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 





vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 


Buildings and Grounds ophebte for a first-class poerd- 
ing School. Apply to M. A. F., Portsmouth, N. H 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, Colle e, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. . i. Knapp. 8.B. (M.LT.) $ 


New York, Utica. 
A RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL.—The next 
_, enn geen Semine Deheome, Sap. 1S. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill 
RS.COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Students prepared for for college. 


TISS ANABLE’S Boarding oad Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Cuniede 
applicat ation. }. Opens Sept. 27. _ 13501 Pine St., Phila., .» Pa. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The School has ten instructors connected with 
several different denominations 
. ed college graduates eligible for the degree of 


The instruction offered covers eighty-one hours 
a wee 
Courses in Harvard College are open without 


opel opportunities are offered for post-graduate 


Of the 118 students who have gone from the 
School in the last four years, 10 are still students, 
6 are teachers, 1 is a missionary of the American 
Board, and 75 are stors of churches as follows: 
3 Baptist 4 Disciples, 1 Dutch Reformed, 5 se 
copal, 5 Methodist, 17 Orthodox Congregationa 
nM ll ig 33 Unitarian, 1 Universalist. 

The Tuition Fee is or year. 

For further informat cy address ROBERT S. MO- 
RISON, Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, ataas, 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
The Second Term now open. 23d Year. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life in 
— and decorative design, and also in artistic ana- 

omy nt Be rspective. Principal instructors: F. W. Ben- 
son, E arbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and Paint- 
ing), Mrs. William Ptone. {Decorative Design), 4 L. 
Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
K. Cross (Perspectiv €). Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries of the M oan For circulars giving 
detail information, 04 addre 

Is ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 











MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory toBryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLoreNcE BALpwin, Principal. Within eight 
ears more than ninety pupils have entered Bryn 
awr College from this school. Diploma given in 

both General and yom. ty geome! | Jourses, 

Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 

grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 





School Agencies 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ Ai ox NCIES. 
Everert O. Fisk & Co., Prop 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1242 12th Bee Wanesien 
156 Fifth Ave., New Ais 414 Gens. Bag. , Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Bdz., ver, §25Stima’n Bk. »Los Angeles 
878 Wabash Ave., ‘Gide 825 M’ket St. San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. _Y. —Provides schools of 
al) grades with 8. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. | HARLAN P. Frenog, Manager. 


CHERME RHORN'S TEACHERS 
GENCY, Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
tabliebod 1855. 8 E, 14th St., N. Y. 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















is valuable in proportion to ” in- 
An Agency fluence. If it oa hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is somethir if itis asked to 
you — mage 3 recommend a teacher and rec- 


¢: W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, NY, RECOMMEDAS 





Andover Publications. 


Helps in Biblical 
Study. 


Both for general readers and for special use of 
clergymen and students. Works on the evidences, 
defence, and illustration of Christian truth, De- 
votional books, Essays in Philosophy and Theology, 
Chureh History, Hermeneutics, by learned profes: 
sors, Commentaries on books of the Old and Pas f 
Testaments by eminent scholars, such as ~ 
Ellicott, Drs. Henderson, Lightfoot, Murp y, ee 
rowne, and Stuart: Prof.’ F. Gardiner’s Harmonies 
of the Gospels, in Greek and in English; Prof. J. 
Henry Thayer’s Buttmann’s and Winer’s New Tes- 
tament Greek Grammars. Works by Profs. George 
L. Cary, J. W. Haley, Samuel Harris, Joseph Ha- 
ven, Thomas Hill, Edwards A. Park, Enoch Pond, 
W. G. T. Shedd, W. 8. Tyler, G. Frederick Wright 
and others, 





Send for a Descriptive Catalogue. 


W. F. DRAPER, Publisher 


Andover, Mass. 





Readers and Writers nove ene Waiting for this 
O- ’ 
Full-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book, 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large ore. 933 — cloth, leather back, net, $2.50: 
Sheep, $4. ; Indexed, 50c. additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words agd Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Mlustrations. 





Sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 &7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


How to Think 
sso. in Spanish. 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION. 


How to Think 
sso. in German. 


Prof. CHAS. F. KROEH, Publisher, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 





OXFORD IAPS. 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


PALESTINE, eee Geupraphy, oon: 
WESTERN ASIA, _ tinal recent discoveries, 
EGYPT AND SINAI, ty des be ccen averlanps 
ST. PAUL'S TRAVELS. [poms | Snecie or 
Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 





Study and Practice of Preach in School 
IN THREE PAR 
By L. C. Boname, 258 South ‘oth St., Philadelphia 


A carefully graded course, meeting requirements for 
entrance examination at college. tice in conversa- 
tion _ horough drill 4 hy gone a and Grammar. 


es, Teach: 
ere and pupils will find the three. books hel ful and 10: 
feresting.” " 
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D. Appleton & Company's Preliminary Announcements 


STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS 


History of the People of the United States 


By Prof. J. B McMaster. Vol. V, covering the period from 1521 
to 1837. S8vo, cloth, #2 50. 


A History of American Privateers 
By EpGar S. Mactay. Uniform with ‘‘ A History of the United 
States Navy.” 8vo, cloth, $3.50 


The Principles of Taxation 
By Davin A. WELLS. 12mo, cloth. 


Outlines of the Comparative Physiology and [lorphology of 
Animals 
By JosePH LE Conte. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 


The Reminiscences of a Very Old Man 
(1808-1897 ) By JoHN SARTAIN. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 


Admiral Porter 


By J. R. Soley. A new volume in the Great Commanders Series. 
With portrait and maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Letters to a Mother 
By Susan E. Blow. International Edutation Series. 12me, 
clotb, $1.50. 


Education by Development 


By Friedrich Froebel. International Education Series. 12mo. 
cloth. 


Montaigne’s Education of Children 
By Dr. L R Rector. International Education Series. 12mo, 
cloth. 


Spain 
By F. A.Ob-r. History for Young Readers. 12mo, cloth, 60cents. 


Our Navy in War Time; 


By Franklin Matthews. Illustrated. Appletons’ Home-Reading 
Books. 12mo, cloth. 


Uncle Sam’s Soldiers 
By O. P. Austin. Illustrated. Appletons’ Home-Reading Books. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. 


Harold’s Quests 
By J. W. Troeger. Illustrated. Appletons’ Home-Reading Books. 
Book III. Nature Study Readers. 12mo, cloth, 50 cente, 


About the Weather 


By Mark W. Harrington. Illustrated. Appletons’ Home-Reading 
Books. 12mo, cloth. 


The Fairy Land of Science 


By Arabella B. Buckley, author of ‘‘Life and Her Children,” 
‘*A Short History of Natural Science,” etc. New and Revised 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Bird-Life 
A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By FRANK M. 
CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Vertebrate Zoélogy, American 
Museum of Natural History; author of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America.” 
TEACHERS’ EDITION—Containing an Appendix with new matter designed 
for the use of teachers, and including lists of birds for each month of the 
year. With 75 full-page uncolored plates and 25 drawings in the text, by 
Ernest Seton THompson. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Teachers’ Manual 


To accompany Portfolios of COLORED PLATES. Contains the 
same text as the ‘*‘ Teachers’ Edition of Bird-Life.”’ but is without 
the 75 uncolored plates. Sold only with the Portfolios of the 
colored plates, as follows : 

Portfolio No. I.—Permanent Residents and Winter Visitants. 32 plates. 

Portfolio No. Il.—March and April Migrants. 4 plates. 

Portfolio No. Ill.—May Migrants, Types of Birds’ Eggs, and Nine Half-tone 
sees showing Types of Birds’ Nests from Photographs from Nature. 34 
p . 

Price of Portfolios, each $1.28: with the Manual, $2; the three Portfolios 
with the Manual, $4. 


The Story of the Fishes 
By J. N. BASKETT. Illustrated. Appletons’ Home Reading Books. 
12mo, cloth. 


Send for a copy—free—of Appletons’ 


D, APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York, 





SPAN 


The Spanish [Method to Learn French 
After the System of Otlendorff?. By T. Stmonnt 


The Spanish Reader and Translator 
By MicgurL T. ToLox. New ard Revised Edition. I2m>, cloth, 


75 cents. 
FICTION 
A Duet, with an Occasional Chorus 
By A. Conan Doyle, author of ** Uncle Bernac,” “The Memoirs 


of Sherlock Holmes,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


A Double Thread 
By Ellen Thornycroft Fowler, author of ‘‘Concerning Isabe! 
Carnaby.” 12mo, cloth. 

The Mormon Prophet 
By Lily Dougall, author of *‘ The Madonna of a Day,” ete. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 59. 


Love Among the Lions 
By F. Anstey, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” ete 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
Snow on the Headlight 


A Story of the Great Burlington Strike. By Cy Warman, author 
of ‘* The Story of the Railroad,” ete. 12mo, cloth. 


Idylls of the Sea 
By Frank T. Bullen, F.RGS., First Mate, author of ‘The 
Cruise of the Cachalot.’’ 12mo, clo h. 

By Berwen Banks 
By Allen Raine, author of ‘‘ Mifawney. a Welsh Singer,” “ Torn 
Sails,” etc. 12mo, clotb, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Pharos, the Egyptian 


By Guv Boothby, author of ‘Dr. Nikola,” ‘The Lust of Hate,”’ 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Paul Carah, Cornishman 
By Charles Lee. 12mo, cloth, $1 00; paper, 50 cents. 


Pursued by the Law 


By J. Maclaren Cobban, author of ‘‘The King of Andaman,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Madame Izan 
A Tourist Story, by Mrs. Campbell-Praed. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

The Kingdom of Hate 
By T. Gallon, author of ‘‘ Dicky Monteith,” ‘' Tatterly,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Lady Barbarity 
By J. C. Snaith, author of ** Flerceheart, the Soldier,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A Cosmopolitan Comedy 
By Anna Robeson Brown. 12mo, cloth. 


MEDICAI 
Nervous Diseases 


By Dr. Ludwig Hirt. Professor at the University of Breslau. I)- 
lustrated. 8vo, cloth. 


A Text-Book of Ophthalmology 


By Dr. Ernest Fuchs, Professor of Ophthalmology in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. Illustrated. Svo, cloth. 


Electro-hemostasis 
By A. J. C. Skene, M D., LUL.D.. Professor of Gynecology in the 
Long Island College Hospital. 8vo, cloth. 


Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous System 


By L. F. Barker, M.B., Associate Professor of Anatomy in the 
Jobns Hopkins Medical School. vo, cloth. 


Bulletin of Spring Announcements. 
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Literary Hearthstones. 


Studies of the Home Life of Certain Writers and Thinkers. By MARION 
HARLAND, author of “Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories,” 
““Where Ghosts Walk,” etc. Comprising four volumes, put up in sets of 
two volumes each, in boxes. Fully illustrated. 16mo. 


The series will comprise : 


Charlotte Bronté. 
William Cowper. 


The Story of the Nations Series. 


New Numbers. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, each, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt tops, each, $1.75. 


Hannah [iore. 
John Knox. } 


53-—The West Indies. 4 History of the Islands of the West Indian 
Archipelago, together with an Account of their Physical Characteris- 
tics, Natural Resources, and Present Condition. By Amos KippER 
Fiske, A.M. 

54 and 55.—The Story of the People of England in the 
Nineteenth Century. py Jusrm McCarray, M.P. Two volumes. 

56.—Austria. py Smnzy Warrmay. 


57-—China. py Rosr. K. Dovatas. 


Heroes of the Reformation Series. 


Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, each, $1.50. 


3-—Desiderius Erasmus (1467-1536), the Humanist in the Service of 
the Reformation. By Erpnram Emerton, Ph.D., Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History, Harvard University. 


Heroes of the Nations Series. 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, each, $1.50; half leather, gilt tops, 
each, $1.75. 
25.—Bismarck and the New German Empire. How It Arose 
and What It Displaced. By J.W. Heap.am, King’s College, Cambridge. 


A Life for Liberty. 


Anti-Slavery and Other Letters of SaLuig Hotiey. Edited by Jonn W. 
Crapwick. Illustrated. 8vo, 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. 


Being Impressions and Translations of Maurice Hew.err. New edition. 
With illustrations by James Kerr-Lawson. 12mo, $2.00, net. 


. 
Shakespeare in France. 
By J. J. Jusseranp, author of “English Wayfaring Life,’ ‘‘ The English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” etc. Photogravure frontispiece, 
and numerous illustrations in the text. 8vo. 


Duality of Voice. 


An Outline of Original Research. By Emm. Surro. 8vo. 


lethods and Problems 
of Spiritual Healing. 


By Horatio W. Dresser, author of ‘‘ The Power of Silence,”’ ‘‘ The Perfect 
Whole," “In Search of a Soul,” etc, 16mo. 


Two Women in the Klondike. 


By Mary E. Hrroncock. With over 100 illustrations from photographs. 
8vo. 


The New Far East. 


By Arraur Diésy, Vice-Chairman of Council of the Japan Society, Lon- 
don. With 12 illustrations from special designs by Kusora Bersen, of 
Tokio, a reproduction of a cartoon designed by H. M.the German Em- 
peror, and a specially drawn map. 8vo, $3.50. 





Industrial Cuba. 


Being a Study of Present Commercial and Industrial Conditions, with 
Suggestions as to the Opportunities Presented in the Islands for American 
Capital, Enterprise, and Labor. By Rosert P. Porter, Special Commis- 
sioner for the United States to Cuba and Porto Rico. With maps and 59 
illustrations. 8vo. . 


Travels in Spain. 
Being the Ingenious and Diverty Letters of the Lady ——. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by ARCHER M. Huntineton. With illustrations in 
photogravure. 16mo. 


The Life of George Borrow. 


The Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow, 1803-1881, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Bible in Spain,’ ete. By Wriitam I. Knapp, Ph.D., LL.D., 
and late of Yale and Chicago Universities. In two volumes, 8vo. 


Oliver Cromwell: A History. 


Comprising a Narrative of his Life, with Extracts from His Letters and 
Speeches, and an Account of the Political, Religious, and Military Affairs 
of England During His Time. By Samugr. Harpen Cuurcg, Litt.D., A.M. 
Commemoration Edition. With illustrations in photogravure, and with 
portrait of the author signed in autograph. 8vo. 


Nature Studies in Berkshire. 


By Joun Coteman Apams. With illustrations in photogravure from 
original photographs by ArtTHurR Scorr. Large 8vo. 


Ornamental Shrubs. 


For Garden, Lawn, and Park Planting. By Lucius D. Davis. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo. 


Our Insect Friends and Foes. 


How to Collect, Preserve, and Study Them. By Be.ie S. Cragin, A.M. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. 


The Passing of Prince Rozan. 


A Romance of the Sea. By JoHN BICKERDYKE. 12mo. 


Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 


By Grant ALLEN, author of ‘“ Flowers and Their Pedigrees,” etc. 


The Children of the Mist. 


By Epen Paitupotts, author of ‘‘Down Dartmore Way,” “Lying Pro- 
phets,” etc, 12mo. 


Lone, Pine. 


A Story of a Lost Mine. By R. B, TownsHEND. 12mo, $1.25. 


A Study of Wagner. 


By Ernest Newman, author of “Glick and the Opera.’ 8vo. 


The Poems of Therese. 


Translated from the German by ELLEN FrRorHinGHaM (translator of Les- 
sing’s ‘Nathan the Wise’’). 16mo, 75 cents. 


For the King, and Other Poems. 


By Rosert Cameron Rogers, author of ‘The Wind in the Clearing,” 
“Will o’ the Wasp,” etc. 12mo. 


Dante Interpreted. 
A Brief Summary of the Life, Times, and Character of Dante, with an 
Analysis of the Divine Comedy, and Translations, in the Spencerian 
Stanza, by the author. By ErrpHantus WILson. 12mo. 


The Story of the Civil War. 


A Concise Account of the War in the United States of America between 
1861 and 1865. By Joun Copman Ropes. To be completed in four parts, 
with comprehensive maps and battle plans. 

Part I.—Narrative of Events to the Opening of the Campaigns of 1862. 
With 5 maps. 8vo, $1.50. 

Part Il.—The Campaigns of 1862. With 13 maps. 8vo, $2.50, 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Our Island Empire. 


A HAND-BOOK OF CUBA, PORTO RICO, HAWAII, AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
By Charles Morris, author of “The War with Spain,” “ The Nation’s Navy,” etc. 


Octavo. 400 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


This book is a mine of information concerning these new possessions or wards of the United States, 
dealing with all subjects of interest, so that by its aid one can acquaint himself with the characteristics, 
productions, and trade possibilities of all these islands. 


The work in question is practically four books in one, dealing with four separate countries, and handling 
a series of subjects and condensing a mass of information not to be found in any other single work, if in any four 
works now to be had. In short, all topics of importance concerning the islands are dwelt upon. Each of them 
will be treated with the same breadth of handling, so as to present, in a reasonably brief space, just the informa- 
tion that interested persons are likely to wish to obtain. 


The Daughters of Babylon. 4 nw|/A Triplé Entanglement. by mrs. Burton 


Copyright Novel. By Wilson Barrett and Robert Hich- | Harrison, Author of ‘‘A Bachelor Maid,’’ ‘‘ Sweet Bells 
ens. With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Uniform | Out of Tune,’’ ‘‘Good Americans,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
with ‘‘The Sign of the Cross,’’ by Wilson Barrett. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

“The Daughters of Babylon,” by Wilson Barrett and Robert Hichens, is | In “A Triple Entanglement” Mrs. Burton Harrison has sketcbed a charm- 
based upon Mr. Barrett's play of the same name. The combination of the ing love story with the sweetest of heroines and a very manly, yet lovable 
author of “The Sign of the Cross” with the author of “The Green Carna- | hero 
tion,” ‘‘ An Imaginative Man,” and “Flames,” has resulted in a powerful and | ; : 
imaginative story. { It isa story of well sustained interest,written in Mrs. Harrison's best style 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. A Memoir. By A. De Burgh. With eighty illustrations. Octavo. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


“In A. De Burgh’s memoir of ‘Elizabeth, Empress of Austria,’ we have a book which is sure to attract attention and have many readers. A very 
acceptable feature of the work is the large number of illustrative pictures it contains—pictures both of persons and of places London Globe, 


Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Private and Public. baited by stephen 


Wheeler. Octavo. Gilt top. With portraits, $3.00. 


A Trooper Galahad. By Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 12mo. Cloth. With frontispiece, $1.00. 


“Captain Charles King is always entertaining, and his ‘ A Tro« — Galahad’ will be read with no small degree of interest. It is a story of the Southwest, 
and there are excellent character sketches and pictures of life at a frontier post.""-—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


The Taming of the Jungle. 8, or.|Mr., Miss, and Mrs. By Chartes Bloomingdale, 


C. W. Doyle. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.00. Jr. (*Karl’’). Tall 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
Mr. Kipling has still left untouched many phases of life in India, and one é ‘ f Mr. BI adale's 
of the most interesting of these is the basis of a story of much power, “The Clever society stories of men and women are these of Mr. Blooming:lale’s, 
Taming of the Jungle.” and many curious phases of life are depicted in these tales so full of interest. 


The Wind-Jammers. By T. Jenkins Hains, author of “Captain Gore’s Courtship,’’ ete. 12mo. Cloth, 
ornamental, $1.25. 


“T. Jenkins Hains is to be congratulated upon spinning a better, more natural, vigorous, and thrilling yarn than any other modern writer of this class 
of fiction excepting Russell.”"—New York World. 


The Altar of Life. By May Bateman. 12mo. | Infatuation. A New Copyright Novol by Mrs. B. 
Paper, §0 cents; cloth, $1.00. In Lippincott’s Series of | M. Croker. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. In 
Select Novels for January, 1899. Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for February, 1599. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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The Macmillan Company 


HAVE IN PRESS THE FOLLOWING BOOKS TO BE ISSUED 
DURING THE SPRING OF 1899. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


BENSON. The Life and Letters of 
Archbishop Benson. Edited by hisSon. With 
portraits and illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, 
volumes, 


NEWMAN.--Cardinal Newman as An- 
glican and Catholic. Together with Correspon- 
dence. A Study by EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, 
author of * The Life of Cardinal Manning."’ With 
Portraits. Cloth, &vo 


QUICK. -The Life and Remains of Rev. 
R.H. Quick, Author of “ Essays on Educational 
Reformers,”’ etc., ete. Edited by F. Storr, M.A., 
Editor of The Journal of Education (London), 
Cloth, 8vo. 


SPINOZA.—His Life and Philosophy. 


By Sir Freperick PoLLock, Bart. Cloth, 8vo. 


WISE.—Life of Henry A. Wise. By 


his grandson, the late Barton H. Wisk, of the 
Richmond, Virginia, Bar, With Portraits, ete. 


FICTION. 
CANAVAN.--Ben Comee: A Tale of 


Rogers’ Rangers. By M. J. CANAVAN. 


CHURCHILL. — Richard Carvel. By 


VINSTON CHURCHILL, author of ** The Celebrity.” 
Cloth, 12mo. In press. 


DIX.—Hugh Gwyeth. By Bevitan Marie 


Dix. A RounpDHEAD CAVALIER. 
A story of Prince Rupert's time. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, Just ready. $1.50. 


DONNELLY.—Jesus Delaney. 
ral for the United States in Mexico. 


DUDNEY.—The Maternity .of Harriott 


Wicken. By Mrs. Henry Dupney. 


GARLAND. — The Rose of Dutchers | 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of “ Main 
New edition. 


Coolly. 
Travelled Roads,” ete. 
By the same author. 
Main Travelled Roads. New edition revised. 
——Prairie Folks. New edition revised. 
The Trail of the Gold Seekers. In press. 
GIBSON. -My Lady and Allan Darke. 
By CHARLES DONNEL Gipson, 
Cloth, 12mo. Just ready. $1.50, 
A fascinating picture of life on a last century 
plantation; a good story cleverly told. 


MERWIN-WEBSTER. ~The Short Line 


War. By Merwin-Wessrer, 


RISLEY.—Men’s Tragedies. By R. V. 


Riscey, Author of “Sentimental Vikings,"’ ete. 


H1/STOR Y. 
APPIAN,-—The Roman History of Ap- 


jan of Alexandria. Translated from the Greek 
ry Horace Warren, M.A., LL.D. 
1 “The Foreign Wars.” Hl, “The Civil Wars.” 
Cloth, Svo Nearly ready. 


RHYS.—The Welsh People ; Their Ori- 
Sart Language, and History. By Joun Ruys 
’rincipal of Jesus College, and Professor of Cel, 
tic in the University of Oxford, and Davip Bryyx 
mor Jones, Y.C., M.P 


two | 


By Jo- | 


SEPH GoRDON DonneELLY, formerly Consul Gene- | 


In two volumes, - 


History. With Bibliographies 1600-1890. By H. 
Morsk StTerHens, M.A., Oxford, Professor of 
Modern European History at Cornell University. 
Author of * Revolutionary Europe,” Period VIL. 
1789-1815, in ** Periods of European History.” 
Cloth. 8vo. In press. 


WATSON.—The Story of France. 
FRoM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONSULATE OF 
NAPOLEON Bonaparte. By the Hon. THomas E. 
Watson. Cloth, 2 vols., med. 8vo. Vol. I. From 
the Settlement by the Gauls to the End of the 
Reign of Louis XV. Now ready. $2.50. Vol. IL. 
From the End of the Reign of Louis XV. to the 
Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. Nearly ready. 


MOORE.--Development and Character 
of Gothic Architecture. By Professor CHARLES 


HERBERT Moore, Director of the William Hayes 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 


| STEPHENS. 


Anentirely new edition, with new illustrations, 
etc, 


LITERATURE, ESSAYS, ETC. 


CORSON.—An Introduction to the Po- 
| etical and Prose Works of John Milton. By 
Prof. Hiram Corson, LL.D., Cornell University. 


CROSS.—The Development of the Eng- 
oo Novel. By Prof. W. L. Cross, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

GAYLEY.—Representative English Co- 
medies. Under the General Editorship of 
Professor CHARLES MILLS GAyLeEy, University of 
California. In five volumes. 


HIGGINSON.—Old Cambridge. By Txo- 
MAS WENTWORTH Hiaarnson. The first of a se- 
ries of National Studies in American Letters, 
edited by GeorGe E. WoopBErry. 


| LEWIS.—Introduction to the Study of 
Literature. By Professor Epwin Herspert Lewis, 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, Author of “A First 
Book in Writing English,” ete. 

Cloth, 12mo, 90 cents. 


LIDDELL.—Chaucer’s Prologue and 
the Knight's Tale. Edited by Professor Mark 
H. Lipp LL, University of Texas, Associate Editor 
of the “Globe” Chaucer. 


TRENT.—John Milton. A SHort Stupy 
or Hts Lire AND Works. By Prof. W. P. TRENT, 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

f WOODBERRY.—Heart of Man. 


GroRGE EpwaRp WoopBERRY. 
Cloth, 12mo. 


PHILOSOPH Y. 


WARD.—Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
By James Warp, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College and Professor of Mental Philosophy, 
Cambridge. 








By 
Nearly ready 


This volume contains the much-talked-of Gifford 
Lectures delivered by Professor Ward in 1895-1896, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, ETC. 
BRADFORD.—The Lesson of Popular 


| Government. By GamALieL BrapForb, A.B. 
(Harvard). Cloth. Two vols, Just ready. $4.00. 


CLARK.— Outlines of Civil Government. 
Being a supplement to the abridged edition of 
Bryce’s ** American Commonwealth.” By F. H. 
CLARK, Head of the Department of History at 
the Lowell High School, San Francisco. 


| EATON.--The Government of [unici- 
palities. The Great Municipal Problems Stated 
and Practical Methods Suggested in Aid of Their 
Solution. By the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, for- 
meet y Commissioner of the United States Civil 
Service, 








Syllabus of European | 





GIDDINGS.—-Democracy and Empire. 
By Professor Frankuin H. Grppines, Columbia 
University, author of ‘*The Principles of So- 
ciology,”’ ete. 


WRIGHT. - The Statesman’s Year Book 
1899. Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1898. American 
Edition. Edited by Carro.tt D. Wrieat, LL.D.. 
United States Commissioner of Labor: in charge 
of United States Eleventh Census; President 
American Statistical Association, etc. 





SCIENCE. 
BAILEY.—The Rural Science Series. 
Edited by Prof. L. H. Battey, Professor of Hor- 

ticulture in Cornell University. 
FAIRCHILD.—Rural Wealth and Welfare. 


By Georce T. Farrcnitp, Vice-President 
and Professor of English Literature, Berea 


College. 
—— a tion and Drainage. By Pro- 
fessor F. H. Kine, University of Wisconsin. 


Author of *‘ The Soil,”’ ete. 


CAMPBELL.—The Elements of Practi- 
cal Astronomy. Second Edition Revised and 
Enlarged. By W. W. CampsBett, Astronomer in 
the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, Col. 


CREW.—Physics for Beginners. For 
use in Colleges and Secondary schools. By HENRY 
Crew, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in the North- 
western University. 





LACHI1AN.—The Spirit of Organic 
Chemistry. An Introduction to the Current 
Literature of the Subject. By ArtTHuUR LAcH- 
MAN, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. With an_ Introduction by 
Professor Pau. C. Freer, Ph.D., University of 
Michigan. 


PARKER.—A Manual of Zodélogy. By 
Professor T. JEFFREY PARKER, D Sc., F.R.S., and 
Professor Wiiiiam A. Hasweui, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., authors of * A Text-book of Zodélogy.” 
Edited and adapted for use in the United States 
and Canada. 





THEOLOGY, THE BIBLE, ETC. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA. 


CHEYNE.—A Dictionary of the Bible. 
Editors, THe Rev. T. K. Cueyne, M.A., LL.D., 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, and J. S. Buack, M.A., 
LL.D., assisted by sixty of the greatest living 

theologians and Biblical scholars. 
In four 8vo vols., $4.00 each. 


McCURDY.--The History, Prophecy and 
the Monuments; or, Israel and the Nations. Vol, 
Ill. To the End of the Exile and the Close of the 
Semitic Régime in Western Asia. By Professor 
James FREDERICK McCurpy, Pa.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity College, Toronto. 


Already Published. 
seh I. Tothe Downfall of Samaria. Cloth, 8vo. 
3.00. 


Vol. Il. To the Fall of Nineveh. Cloth, 8vo. 
$3.00. 


Van DYKE.—The Gospel for a World of 
Sin. By Henry Van Dyxe, D.D., author of “The 
Gospel for an Age of Doubt,” to which the 
above is a companion volume. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Send for a Descriptive List of these and other Forthcoming Books and of Books Issued during 1898, by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Week. 


The expiration of another Congress 
has occurred under the discreditable con- 
ditions which always characterize the 
end of the “short session,” intensified 
by the unusual demands of the past win- 
ter for legislation of the first importance, 
which needed to be perfected with care 
and deliberation. There has been for 
the past fortnight a mad rush to get 
through, in some shape, one makeshift 
after another, which would serve to tide 
over the emergency and prevent the 
necessity of an extra session. In this 
way Congress has passed a bill for the 
reorganization of the army, which is so 
crude, ill-considered, and haphazard a 
measure that nearly all the Representa- 
tives who finally supported the com- 
promise declared their disgust at the 
hateful necessity of voting for it. 








The lawyers of the War Department 
are cutting their way through the tangle 
little by little. They have got as far 
as discovering that the President for 
the present can appoint only two major- 
generals, instead of eight as was sup- 
posed; and Gen. Otis and Gen. Shaft- 
er have been chosen for the places, on 
grounds both of seniority and special 
services. But though it is doubtful how 
many appointments the President has 
it in his power to make at once, it is 
certain that there are ten or twenty 
candidates for each “‘place.’”’ The White 
House is thronged with clamorous Con- 
gressmen as it has not been since the 
inauguration. Even those who most ve- 
hemently and on the highest patriotic 
grounds opposed the increase of the 
army, are hot after appointments in it 
for themselves or their friends. Ifa large 
standing army is going to break down 
the liberties of the people, they at least 
want to help do the breaking. But the 
muddles in the army bill seem to be as 
thick as the jobs in the river and harbor 
bill. “Is there a mess here?” inquired 
Gen. Wilson when, after the relief of 
Lucknow, he arrived half-mad with hun- 
ger at Cawnpore. “Yes, everything is a 
mess here,” was the reply he got. That 
is what the distraught officials say who 
are trying to find out what the army bill 
means, 





Speaker Reed never won a greater 
triumph than the one he scored in the 
Nicaragua Canal matter. He succeed- 
ed in heading off a piece of rash and 
confused and suspicious legislation, and 
in substituting for it a rational measure, 
without the smell of jobbery upon it. 





The Nation. 


In 
time Company was to get as a pure gra- 
tuity, under the Morgan act, that per- 
sistent beggar has to put up with an 
item of $15,000 in the general deficiency 
bill, to reimburse it for expenses incur- 
red in aid of the Ludlow Commission 
two years ago. Instead of a hasty ap- 
propriation of $115,000,000 to build a 
canal which it was not yet known whe- 
ther it would be possible to build at all. 
or, at any rate, for twice the money, 
the compromise provides only for a 
thorough inquiry, by competent engi- 
neers, into the comparative advantages 
and the cost of all competing routes and 
plans, and a report to Congress. This 
is surely but common sense. That the 
canal should be built is plainly the de- 
sire and determination of the country. 
It is a commercial necessity, and the 
military argument for it has some 
weight. But it is certain that if the 
country wants a canal across the 
Isthmus, it also wants it wisely and 
honestly constructed. This has now 
been made possible, and we owe it to 
Speaker Reed, whose firm and skilful 
opposition to a band of desperate specu- 
lators has not been displayed in the eye 
of the public, but has been deserving of 
the highest praise. 





The apathy of the Senate was at last 
so far overcome that several Senators, 
including one member of the library 
committee, publicly announced on Satur- 
day their opinion that the head of the 
Congressional Library should be a train- 
ed librarian of demonstrated capacity. 
This outcome of the discreditable self- 
pushing upon the part of several incom- 
petent aspirants for that responsible po- 
sition is something to be grateful for. It 
is hardly probable, after this pronounced 
stand by the Senate, that the President 
will appoint any but a trained librarian, 
especially as he has shown a readiness 
to secure such an official by tendering 
the place some weeks ago to Mr. Herbert 
Putnam. Mr. Putnam withdrew his ac- 
ceptance under an unfortunate miscon- 
ception of certain circumstances, but has 
since indicated his willingness to serve. 
His conduct of the Boston Public Li- 
brary has been marked by success, and 
the same is true of his presidency of 
the American Library Association. Mr. 
Putnam would undoubtedly be the 
unanimous choice of the library profes- 
sion, and there would seem to be no rea- 
son why the President should not prompt- 
ly make him a recess appointment. In an- 
other column we call attention to some 
of the serious problems that would con- 
front any appointee. 


A glance at the General Orders which 
have been issued in Porto Rico by Gen. 


place of the $5,000,000 which the Mari- 





Henry since December 28, shows what 
extraordinary duties and responsibilities 
are laid upon that officer. From all the 
accounts we get, we judge that Gen 
Henry has shown great energy and in- 
telligence as Military Governor, and has 
given general satisfaction: but what a 
thing it is to plunge a soldier into all 
the intricate details of civil administra- 
tion! Thus, on December 28, we find 
Gen. Henry appointing a Board of Health 
at San Juan, and arranging for similar 
boards throughout the island, whose 
powers he defined. Two days later he 
was issuing a comprehensive order regu 
lating taxation. Postal regulations and 
obligatory vaccination occupied his at- 
tention on January 3 Later in the 
month we find him promulgating orders 
designed “to remedy the evils due to un- 
just apportionments’’; reducing notarial 
fees; abolishing the Insular Cabinet; re 
gulating the use of cemeteries; sus 
pending the foreclosure of mortgage 
suppressing a municipal council, on the 
ground that the councilmen ‘quarrel 
with one another, that they refuse to act 
in the interests of the people, and that 
money is corruptly used” ‘oh that we 
had a Gen. Henry to deal with our Mu- 
nicipal Assembly!); revising the poor 
and marriage laws, etc., etc. Gen. Hen 
ry, in short, appears to be just the man 
we have heard people long for as the 
ideal ruler—a benevolent tyrant. He 
has practically absolute power, and he 
uses it like another Haroun al-Rashid. 
It is novel business for an American 
soldier. 


There have been conferences in the 
Philippines between an Aguinaldo com- 
mittee and an Otis committee, and the 
Aguinaldo committee have been mak 
ing impossible demands, and are not en- 
lightened men; but we are only finding 
these things out after having slaughter- 
ed some thousands of their constituents. 
The Evening Post’s correspondent’s opi- 
nion is that the Filipinos are too wild 
and heterogeneous to be bound by any 
one agreement or authority, and “that 
the people of the United States must 
make up their minds either to fight for 
these islands or to give them up.” What 
a prospect fighting for them is, we learn 
from Gen. Otis’s own dispatches. With 
forty thousand men, which is all we can 
now spare him, he hopes to drive the 
natives far enough from Manila to make 
them stop their skirmishing attacks on 
the city and suburbs, before the rainy 
season begins; but to do this he will 
have to penetrate the jungle. In other 
words, the most he hopes for this year 
is to drive the enemy back a little way 
from one city on the coast of one of the 
twelve hundred islands, before the hot 
weather begins. But the hot weather 
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has begun, and, although our military 
opinion is worth nothing, our opinion 
of the effect of military operatfons in a 
jungle in the wet weather, on Caticasian 
troops, as ascertained from the experi- 
ence of other nations, is, that forty 
thousand men a year is about what we 
shall require for the subjugation of the 
islands, and for several years. The 
truth is, that those McKinleyites who are 
waiting to begin “developing” the isl- 
ands will do well to remember that their 
“developments” in the interior will have 
to be protected by the United States 
troops, and that the American people, 
who often somewhat change their mind, 
may get tired of protecting capital in 
distant places, and become unpleasant 
to capital. Will not the McKinley band 
become a little reflective, and reason 
with Destiny and get her to “let up” a 
little on Duty? 





A learned professor writes in the In- 
dependent of ‘“‘Bible Versions which the 
Philippines Will Need.” He specifies 
ten leading languages or dialects, and 
shows what the Spaniards have done 
to reduce these languages to writing, 
and what translations of what parts of 
the Bible have already been made in the 
different vernaculars. But our mis- 
sionary societies must first determine 
what kind of Bible, and how interpreted, 
they mean to give the Philippines. How 
would the Beatitudes read just now in 
Tagalog? And suppose the Visayans 
said they preferred the Imprecatory 

‘ Psalms? <A careful selection of texts 
might be thrown into the native 
churches along with the shells from our 
batteries—such as those about not re- 
sisting evil, and turning the other 
cheek; but it would be just like the ob- 
stinate natives to return the compliment 
with the address of Nathan to David, 
done in choice Pangasinan, or a Zam- 
bal version of swearing to your own 
hurt and changing not. But the whole 
subject is one filled with difficulties, 
and we must respectfully turn it over to 
the Methodist bishops in whose dio- 
ceses Canton, Ohio, and Washington, 
D. C., are situated. Apparently there 
will be needed a new Bible Revision 
for use in the Philippines. Where the 
old rendering was “Heal the sick and say 
unto them, The kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you,” we shall have to read, 
“Mow down the natives like grass and 
say unto them, The Syndicate has ar- 
rived.” 





A new circuit judgeship has recently 
been created by Congress in the third 
circuit, which comprises the States of 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the place has been offered by 
President McKinley to Senator Gray of 
Delaware, who has accepted it. There 
are various aspects of this incident. On 
general principles, it is most commend- 
able that a Republican President should 





give representation on the bench to the 
Democracy, at a time when the over- 
whelming majority of the Federal judges 
belong to the dominant party. The most 
creditable action of Benjamin Harrison, 
bitter partisan that he was, during his 
Presidential administration, was his giv- 
ing three of the nine circuit judgeships 
at his disposition eight years ago to De- 
mocrats, and his appointment of a South- 
ern Democrat to the Supreme bench. Mr. 
McKinley has been slow to imitate this 
excellent example. Indeed, only a few 
days ago, he refused to appoint a Demo- 
crat to another circuit judgeship when 
every argument of propriety demanded 
it—we mean the fifth circuit, comprising 


the States of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, : 


Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas; all 
of which are overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic. 





If a Democrat were to be appointed 
by a Republican President in this North- 
ern circuit, it was essential that he 
should be a man rightly witltin the range 
of choice for a high judicial position. 
Mr. Gray is a lawyer of ability, whose 
training has been such as to qualify him 
for good service on the bench. A 
graduate of Princeton and a student at 
the Harvard Law School, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar at the age of twenty- 
three, and made such progress that by 
thirty-nine he was the efficient Attorney- 
General of his State. Upon Mr. Bayard’s 
transference to President Cleveland’s 
cabinet in 1885, Mr. Gray succeeded him 
in the Senate, where he has served ever 
since. During the greater part of this 
period he maintained worthily the tra- 
ditions of his little commonwealth for 
eminent service in that body, and a year 
ago his appointment to the bench would 
have commanded unqualified approval. 
We regret being compelled to add that 
such praise cannot now be bestowed 
upon the selection. Since Mr. Gray was 
threatened with an early end of his pub- 
lic life through the Republican conquest 
of Delaware in 1896, his course has been 
that of a politician seeking personal 
advantage rather than that of a states- 
man who would hold high the standards 
of public and private duty. His ‘course 
as a member of the Peace Commission, 
and still more his extraordinary at- 
tempts at defending conduct which had 
surprised his admirers, startled those 
who had thought most highly of him; 
while his astonishing action during the 
last few days in endorsing that notori- 
ous corruptionist Quay, even while the 
latter is awaiting trial on a criminal 
charge, as a worthy colleague for honest 
Senators, has caused a most painful 
shock. 





Editors continue to demand offices, 
and Governors and President continue to 
yield to their demands. The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer is the chief Quay. organ 
in Pennsylvania, and Quay’s Governor 





has just appointed the Inquirer’s editor 
Health Officer of Philadelphia. The Chi- 
cago Times-Herald is owned by Mr. H. H. 
Kohlsaat, who organized the movement 
to pay off Mr. McKinley’s debts a few 
years ago, and claims that his paper is 
the special organ of the President. The 
President has just given the United 
States district judgeship in Chicago to 
Mr. Kohlsaat’s brother—a man who 
would never have been thought of for 
the place if the owner of the Times- 
Herald had not insisted upon his having 
it. The surprising thing about such per- 
formances as these is not the action of 
the Governor or the President, who 
shrinks from repulsing a man in control 
of such a weapon as a daily newspaper, 
especially when he is under personal 
obligations to this man; but the state 
of mind of the editor who is capable of 
making such a demand, for either him- 
self or one of his family. Nothing could 
render more ridiculous the conventional 
boasts about the independence and high- 
mindedness manifested in “the profes- 
sion of journalism.” 





The mystery as to the postponement 
of Quay’s trial, upon the request of the 
prosecuting authorities, is not as yet 
cleared up; but some things have leaked 
out which throw light upon the prob- 
able cause. An analysis of the jury 
panel developed the curious fact that an 
unusually large proportion of the num- 
ber came from the Quay wards of Phi- 
ladelphia. Investigation has shown 
that a number of personal and political 
friends of the accused were on the list. 
One of the panel was a former school- 
mate of the Senator’s son, Dick Quay; 
a second, a clerk under Collector Tho- 
mas; and a third, a member of the Pen- 
rose Club, named after Quay’s colleague 
in the Senate. One juror tells a story of 
having been approached by a politician 
in the interest of Quay, while another 
reports that the writ-server who served 
the summons for jury service on him, 
deliberately, directly, and distinctly stat- 
ed to him that “he would be in a posi- 
tion to help Quay and to make a. good 
thing for himself.” The significant fact 
is also noted that, when the District At- 
torney announced that he had determin- 
ed to postpone the trial for reasons 
which he deemed sufficient and which 
the presiding judge approved, none of the 
counsel for the defence pressed him to 
give those reasons or showed the least 
curiosity concerning them. Altogether 
it seems reasonably clear that the prose- 
cution had good grounds for apprehen- 
sion that the work of “jury-fixers” would 
have rendered conviction impossible if 
the trial had been opened on Monday 
last. 





Quay has now played his last card in 
the game. From the first he has relied 
upon the help of Democratic legislators 
when success without them should have 
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been proved impossible. The great ob- 
stacle has been the fact that any Demo- 
cratic member who should vote for Quay 
would be suspected of having been brib- 
ed. To relieve his Democratic allies 
from this suspicion, it was essential that 
good reasons for their action should be 
furnished by respectable men. This has 
now been done. Ex-Congressman Sibley, 


one of.the leading Pennsylvania Demo- | 
crats, who has been steadily working in | 


Quay’s interest, has induced a number 


of Democratic Senators and Representa- | 


tives in Congress to write letters sy ying 
that, if no Democrat can be elected, the 
best course for Democratic legislators is 
to help Quay to another term. Most of 
these letters are of the sort that was to 
be expected. Senator Daniel of Virginia, 
for example, lauds Quay’s “spirit of 
broad Americanism’’—was there ever a 
political rascal who was not “a good 
American”? Senator Jones of Arkansas 
says that Quay “in great struggles stood 
for the best principles of government,” 
which means that he helped the Demo- 
crats in pushing their silver schemes 
and defeating force-bill legislation. Se- 
nators Vest of Missouri and Mitchell of 
Wisconsin favor Quay’s election as the 
best way of demoralizing the Republican 
party, believing that, as the latter says, 
it would “drive a wedge into the Repub- 
lican party, splitting them wide open.” 





In the matter of bad legislation, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has his opponents in 
the Legislature surely on the hip. He 
can not only defeat all their measures, 
but he can block every one of their 
raids on the State Treasury through his 
power to veto separate items of the ap- 
propriation bills. It may be that they 
are foolish enough to think that he will 


consent to favor some of their jobs if | 


they-will promise to let the bills he fa- 


vors become law; but if so, they do not | 


know their man. He is determined to 
put a stop to the reckless extravagance 
which went on during the Black admin- 
istration, and to prevent, by rigid econo- 
my, an increase in the burden of the 
taxpayers. If he can get good men into 
the State service—and all of his ap- 
pointments have been of that character 
—can stop bad legislation, can detect 


and punish thieves and rascals, and can | 


put a check to extravagant use of the 


public money, he can rest secure. Those | 


achievements alone will send us a long 
distance ahead on the road to good gov- 
ernment. As for the more important 
of the measures which the opposition is 
holding up—the civil-service, biennial- 
session, and police bills—we can get on 
another year or two without these. So 
far as the first is concerned, the recent 


decision of the Court of Appeals, plac- | 


ing the Tammany Municipal Commission 
under the jurisdiction of the State Com- 
mission, makes that far less necessary 
than it was before. It is only desirable 
now as the formal repeal of the Black 





1°75 


“starchless” law. As for the removed ganization, so imperatively needed, are 
starch, the State Commission is putting | neglected. The Associated Chambers of 


that back in a way which leaves little Commerce of Spain have put forth an 
_ to be desired. The police bill is not a | 


| pressing reform measure, and even the 
| biennial-sessions resolution can wait. 


There are unmistakable signs of busi- 
ness improvement throughout the coun- 
try. The cotton manufacturers in city 
| after city of New England are restor- 
| ing wages to the point from which they 
were reduced a year ago. 


mines of the Birmingham (Ala.) dis- 
trict, which gives a decided advance in 
| pay to about 10,000 men. An increase 
| of 10 per cent. in wages for 6,000 em- 


address in which they say, “If public 


| opinion in this country were treated with 


| already be done; 


A new scale | 
has just gone into effect in the coal | 


pany was announced last week, and the | 


| 
| ployees of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
| 
| 


advance, while notices of the same sort 
come from the West. The action of the 
cotton manufacturers is based upon 


upon the higher price of iron. There are 
no better tests of the purchasing power 


ton goods and iron, and an improve- 
ment in both at the same time is a de- 
velopment of the first importance. 


Mr. Kipling’s recovery brings relief 
as general as the anxiety with which 
his acute illness has been followed by 
| the English-speaking world. No author 
of his years ever received such a tri- 
bute—a tribute, not so much to his 





as the powers have been which he has 
| displayed, and the delight which he has 
spread in widest commonalty, bis most 


Maryland Steel Company made a similar | 


improvement in the market for cotton | 


goods, and the other advances of pay | ing indignation against the political 


the respect it deserves, our task would 
but this is not the 
case.”” They go on to say that, instead 
of retrenchment, they see an actual in 
crease ia the budget, and that the Cortes 
has not passed a single law calculated to 
“restore to the country the tranquillity 
it has lost.” These Spanish business 
men protest against the continuance of 
“the complete severance between rulers 
and ruled, governors and subjects,’ and 
call for an agitation which will impress 
upon the authorities the necessity of lis 
tening to the intelligent and propertied 
classes. This commercial movement 1s 
a novei thing in Spain, and it is daily 
growing in power. Successful meetings 
are held in the principal cities, new or- 
ganizations are formed in different sec 
tions of the country, and there is a ris- 


| Class which so coolly tells the merchants 


of the country than the markets for cot- | 


not to meddle with politics, but to leave 
all that to the professional politicians 


The threatening announcement ad 
dressed by Lord Salisbury to the London 
County Council before the last muni- 
cipal election which resulted so disas- 


, trousiy for the Conservatives, produced 


no results at the last session, but has at 


last taken shape in a bill introduced by 


| Mr. Balfour. 


It is, however, something 


| much milder than was expected. Lord 


achievement as to his promise. Great | 


| attentive readers have felt that he was 


only at the beginning of his career. He 
| flashed brilliantly upon the horizon as a 


Salisbury’s speech led people to look for 
a total dissolution of the County Council 
and the substitution of a set of small 
municipalities. The Council had been 
guilty of “too much politics,” which 


| really meant that it had been guilty of 


new light in the literary heavens. It 


| has been his distinction to appear to be | 


one of those happy writers who, by dint 
of a fresh handling of the old material, 
by walking among the oldest and mould- 
iest literary conventions with a native 
| vigor, succeed in recreating for the 
world from time to time the vital charm 


sacrificing the West End too much to 
the East End, in its improvements. The 
improvements it proposed, or began, 


| might be good things, but it was the 


| radically disposed. 


| of literature. And there has been no ap- | 
| parent exhaustion of Mr. Kipling’s ori- | 


| hand. Money bribes have not tempted 
him to write himself to the dregs. Such 
| accounts as we have had of the severe 
conscientiousness With which he does 
| his work, have encouraged us to hope 
that with him the best was yet to be, 
“the last of life for which the first was 
made.”’ 





| The accession of Sflvela to the head 

of the Government in Spain promises 
| nothing, we fear, but a new shuffle of 
| politicians. Bitter complaints are heard 
| from Spanish business men that the 
| Cortes wastes time in political squabbles, 
| while measures of economy and reor- 


ginal force. He has held himself well in | 


East End which most needed them, 
while it was the West End which had to 
pay for them, the Council being rather 
Under Mr. Balfour's 
bill the Council is left standing, with 
paramount authority, but—as well as we 
can understand it, on his statement 
merely—it is to rule now over thirteen 
municipalities, to which the Council is 
to assign powers, and which are to exe- 


/cute any work that the Council says 


| must be done in that particular locality. 


The city of London proper, the old city, 
he does not touch. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, the new Liberal leader, had 
not much to say against the bill, as de- 


| scribed in this introductory statement, 
| except to indulge in a slight fling at the 
| great descent it made from Lord Salis- 


bury’s original threat. But this is not 


| by any means the first time in which 


Lord Salisbury’s subordinates have had 
to tell the world that his “bark was 
worse than his bite,” 
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DESTINY’S LITTLE BILL. 


“Wile our Destiny higher an’ higher kep’ mountin’ 
(Though I guess folks ‘ll stare wen she hends her 
account in).’’ 


This extract from the “Remarks of In- 
crease D. O’Phace, Esquire, Reported by 


ed on Monday over the statement of the 
appropriations made by the Fifty-fifth 
Congress; for the grand total, $1,566,- 
89,016, includes the first payment on ac- 
count in the settlement of a bill which 
reads: 
“Uncle Sam to Manifest Destiny, Dr. 
To one year of Glory.........-$500,000,000.” 
About $500,000,000 is the amount fairly 


closed. It is, in fact, only just opened. It 
is the real “open door,” through which 
an army of 100,000 men will march 
and a navy doubled in size will sail, 
and a colonial service will make its 
entrance—all the logical and inevitable 
result of the war, all very glorious, but 
all presenting with distressing regulari- 
ty their little bill for services. We shall 
speedily have to reckon in also items 
which, by the desperate exertions and 
skilful tacties of Speaker Reed and his 
lieutenants in the House, were kept out 
of the account which Destiny handed in 
during the last session. They succeeded 
in staving off the Nicaragua Canal bill 
with its $115,000,000 (easily expansible 
into $200,000,000), the Hawaiian-cable 
scheme, with its $2,500,000, and the pre- 
cious ship-subsidy scheme of the disin- 
terested Hanna, with its. $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. But we shall hear from 
them all again in the next Congress; and 
with no “short session” to block the pas- 
sage, it will go hard but they too will 
make their way through the open door 
of the Treasury. 

Even in this Congress, with the Speak- 
er using every atom of his autocratic 
power to repel the raiders on the Trea- 
sury, the amount of incidental extrava- 
gance has been scandalously large. It is 
a curious fact that the only way to de- 
feat a huge steal is to let a number of 
little steals go through. To prevent 
grand larceny have to wink at 
sneak-thieving. Senator Morgah bitter- 
ly reproached Speaker Reed for having 
consolidated a secure opposition to the 
Nicaragua Canal bill by allowing a great 
number of public-building bills and 
river-and-harbor items of a doubtful 
nature to slip by him, The charge seems 
to be well founded, At any rate, a 
surprising number of Representatives 
seemed to develop Roman firmness in 
opposition to squandering public money 
on the Nicaragua Canal, just in propor- 
tion to their being permitted to squan- 
der a good bit of it in a new post-office 
building for Squeedunk. The general re- 


we 


sult was, naturally, an increase in the 
ordinary expenses of the Government, as 
well as in the extraordinary expenses 
growing out of the war. 


The Fifty- 


low,” should have b ai oe by the war. 
OF eee eae, cee | sion when “‘omnibus bills’ were success- 


fourth Congress was not regarded ex- 
actly as an economical Congress, but the 
present one exceeded its swollen appro- 
priations by no less than $40,000,000, 
quite exclusive of the outlay made ne- 
It has been a ses- 


ful as never before. An omnibus bill, we 
may explain for the benefit of the inex- 
pert, is a bill in which some honest 
item, like the French claims, carefully 
passed upon by the courts, is made a 
sort of carryall for every sort of claim 
that can possibly be loaded upon it. The 
result is an “omnibus” in which one re- 


| spectable passenger sits surrounded b 

chargeable, Chairman Cannon and Mr. pe rone P 8 y 
Dockery agree, to the Spanish war, but, | ms 
of course, that account is by no means | 
| sury? 


| taxpayer? 


Well, what is the outlook for the Trea- 
What is the prospect for the 
Mr. Dockery of the appro- 
priations committee goes into the sub- 
ject more fully than Chairman Cannon 
does, though his figures do not differ 
widely from those presented by the lat- 


| ter in his speech in the House a couple 


|The $460,000,000 of 


of weeks ago. The Treasury deficit at 
the end of the current -fiscal year will be 
hard upon $160,000,000. For the fiscal 
year 1899-1900 it will be not less than 
$100,000,000. The upshot will be that 
the Treasury will be compelled, a year 
hence, to look about for new revenue. 
money put into 
it by the sale of bonds during the 
last five years will have been exhausted. 
There will then be just three courses 
open—another issue of bonds, an issue 
of exchequer bills, which the Secretary 
is now authorized to make to the amount 
of $100,000,000, or new taxes. We say 
nothing of possible retrenchment, for 
that is morally impossible for years to 
come. By 1901, then, the taxpayers of 


| the country will begin to perceive more 


clearly than they do now what the 


| white man’s burden is when translated 





into terms of cold cash. 


_ It is an essential part of the Imperial- 
istic gospel that salvation for subject 
races comes high for those who do the 
saving. The English Imperialists are 
beginning to worry about this. They 
find their expenses for the Empire grow- 
ing uncomfortably large. This year, for 
the first time in history, the expenses of 
the English army on a peace footing ex- 
ceed $100,000,000. We can give our 
cousins odds in this game and beat them 
hollow, as our army appropriations, in- 
cluding pensions, will easily be upwards 
of $200,000,000. In-England, however, 
they are nervous over the smaller sum, 
One troubled member of the Government 
said the other day, in a speech to a Tory 
club, that they ought to go about among 
the people explaining that ‘Imperialism 
could not be run. on the cheap.” But, 
as Mr. Morley retorted, this is entirely 
unnecessary, as “the tax-collector is a 
more telling missionary of that gospel.” 
He is, and he will be busily preaching 
it throughout this fair land for many 
years to come, 





SHADOWS OF ENGLISH IMPERIAL- 


ISM. 


The colonial Empire of Great Britain 
undoubtedly represents, on the whole, 
a great triumph of civilization and phil- 
anthropy. Looking back to what India 
was, what Egypt was, what Cyprus was, 
before they came under English rule, 
and comparing their state then with 
what it is now, no one can think of the 
transformation as other than beneficent. 
The waste places of the earth, the habi- 
tations of cruelty, which England has 
seized and into which she has intro- 
duced law and industry and the arts of 
commerce, were taken over by her not 
primarily in a spirit of benevolence, but 
in obedience to the expansive push of 
a highly specialized industrial nation de- . 
manding new markets abroad. Yet a 
higher morality and justice and charity 
have gone with the trade. Still, the pic- 
ture is not without its shadows. Current 
discussions in the English press and in 
Parliament have clearly brought out 
facts which show what appear to be the 
inevitable incidental evils of government 
forcibly imposed by a superior race upon 
an inferior one. 

The operations of the English army in 
the Sudan have, in a way, brought as 
much shame and compunction to philan- 
thropic people in England as the exploits 
of our soldiers in the Philippines have 
caused Americans. After the sifting of 
all the evidence, it is clear that many 
of the wounded Dervishes were unne- 
cessarily killed. Gen. Gatacre, who was 
at Omdurman, says that “the composi- 
tion of the army was such as to demand 
a close watchfulness being kept over it,” 
and admits that “the Jaalin friendlies 
had good reason to hate the Dervishes, 
and I have no doubt that when they got 
a chance on the sly of knocking a 
wounded Baggara on the head, they 
would do so.” Still graver is the ad- 
mission by Gen. Gatacre that British 
machine-guns swept the crowds of fugi- 
tives pressing out of Omdurman, among 
whom were many women and children. 
He acknowledges that it was an awful 
thing to do, killing women and children 
so as not to allow the Dervishes along 
with them to “escape unmolested,” but 
justifies it as ‘‘one of those necessary 
consequences which have to be accepted 
in war.” But it has made thousands 
of Englishmen wince. 

Still more disquieting has been the 
effect of the official admissions respect- 
ing the treatment of the remains of the 
Mahdi. The Government acknowledged 
in the House of Commons that the Mah- 
di’s body had been dragged from its 
grave and thrown into the Nile. The 
Government did not say, but it is assert- 
ed by the Morning Post, that the Mahdi’s 
skull and some of his bones are “in pos- 
session of officers who took part in the 
campaign.” In any case, the rifling of a 
venerated tomb would, in the course of 
war with a civilized Power, have been 
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regarded as a gross and disgraceful out- 
rage. It seems hardly a good way to be- 
gin civilizing the Sudanese. The act has 
been defended as a necessity, in order 
to show that the Mahdi had not, as the 
Dervishes are said to have asserted, real- 
ly gone bodily to Paradise, but that he 
was just an ordinary mortal and im- 
postor, whose tomb it would be absurd 
to convert into a second Mecca. But 
even Tory papers protest that the end 
did not justify the means, and that it 
would have been better and, in the long 
run, wiser to refrain from a deed alien 
to the spirit of civilization. Character- 
istically enough, it is the Irish who have 
made the biggest row about the affair 
in Parliament, and who threaten to vote 
against the grant to the Sirdar in con- 
sequence. 

Even in India, which is the finest 
example of English government of 
subject races, the story has its dark 
side. The natives have been immensely 
bettered, yet they are discontented—more 
so just now, it appears, than at any time 
since the Mutiny. The murder of Eng- 
lish officials at Poona a year ago was 
a startling reminder of the passions that 
were astir among the people; and now 
comes the news that the witnesses whose 
testimony convicted the murderers have 
themselves been murdered. There is a 
growing popular agitation on the basis 
of “India for the Indians,” and it is 
buttressed by such facts as that out of 
39,000 officials in the Indian service, 28,- 
000 are English, to 11,000 natives, the 
latter drawing salaries to the amount of 
$15,000,000 a year, while the English 
salaries amount to $75,000,000. “In reali- 
ty,” asserts Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M. P., 
“there are two Indias—the prosperous 
India of the British and other foreigners, 
and the poverty-stricken India of the 
Indians.” 

English Imperialism has also a way, 
like our own, of proving costly beyond 
all estimates. The Sudan expedition 
was undertaken on the solemn assur- 
ance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that it was not to cost the British tax- 
payer one penny. It has, however, al- 
ready cost him rather’ more than $10,- 
000,000; and an item of £215,000 for the 
Sudan is in the budget now before the 
Commons. Similarly of other colonial 
adventures in Africa. Supplementary 
estimates have an unpleasant way of 
turning up. For Uganda, for example, 
the estimate of last March was $720,000. 
This, it was explained at the time, was 
unusually large, as a “mutiny” was in 
progress. Two weeks ago, nevertheless, 
an estimate of $1,690,000 for Uganda was 
laid before Parliament. No wonder Mr. 
Morley asks where this thing is going to 
end, 








THE CENSUS SETTLEMENT. 


The Congressional Record of March 1 
contains a report of the proceedings in 
the House by which the bill for taking 














the next census was disposed cf. There 
had been controversies between the two 
branches of Congress on certain points, 
which had been referred to a conference 
committee. Mr. Hopkins of Illinois was 
the ranking member of the House con- | 
ferees, and in that capacity explained 
the settlement which had been reached. 
The original House bill had provided 
for the establishment of a separate Bu- 
reau of the Census. The Senate insist- | 
ed upon making it a branch of the In- 
terior Department, so that the Secretary 
of that department would be its chief | 
officer. But the change really amounts 
to nothing, as the Director of the Census 
is to have full control of the Bureau, and | 
it will be practically a separate estab- 
lishment. 
The really vital questions at issue were | 
as to the disposition of the spoils. These 
were the only questions in which Rep- | 
resentatives had any concern, and their | 


concern in these was very lively. The | 
first issue was as to the supervisors, of 
whom there are to be 300. It had been 
proposed at first that these officials 
should be appointed by the President | 
absolutely. The Senate demanded that 
the advice and consent of that body 
should be required. The House conferees 
yielded to this demand. But the ques- | 
tion was at once raised whether under 
this system the Senators would not seize | 
more than their fair share of these 300 | 
offices. “Does not the gentleman think,” | 
asked a colleague of Mr. Hopkins, “that 
under that proviso of the agreement that 
gives the Senate the right of confirma- 
tion as to supervisors, the chances are 
that the Senate will have the advantage 
as to that particular class of appointees 
over the House of Representatives?” 
The Illinois Representative was hopeful 
that this deplorable result would not fol- | 
low. “I think not,” he said, and added: 
“We found on examination that all of | 
the previous census bills had provided 
for confirmation of supervisors by the | 
Senate, and, it being an unbroken prac- | 
tice, they were unwilling to yield, and 
we felt that in the interest of the pub- 
lic service we had better agree to the 
Senate amendment in that respect.” 
Much more important was the ques- 
tion as to the thousands of appointments | 
that are to be made in the Washington 
office. This is the provision of the bill: 


“That the chief clerk and the chief sta- | 


tisticians provided for in section 4 of this | 
act, and all other employees authorized by 
this act below the Assistant Director of the | 
Census, shall be appointed by the Director | 
of the Census, subject to such examination 
as said Director may prescribe: Provided, | 
That no examination shall be required in the | 
case of enumerators or special agents, nor | 
of employees below the grade of skilled la- 
borers at $600 per annum.” 


It was this section of the bill which 
chiefly interested the members, and Mr. 
Hopkins was pressed for a full explana- 
tion as to whether the places were to 
be “under the civil service’—that being | 
the almost invariable Congressional | 


method of expressing the idea that of- | it inevitable that the President should 


fices are under the competitive system 
established through the operation of the 
civil-service law. This was the way the 
discussion on the point began 


“Mr. Docker¥—What provision is made 
as to the appointments’? Are they under the 


| civil service? 


“Mr. Hopkins—The appointments are not 
under the civil service, but it is provided 
that, aside from the enumerators and special 


| agents, the appointments must be made on 
| merit, ard that the appointees must first 


pass an examination provided for by the 
Director of the Census.” 


But Representatives could not afford 
to have the slightest doubt left on this 
point, and so one after another pushed 
the inquiry in this fashion 


“Mr. Brosiue—The examinations are under 
the control of the Director’? 

“Mr. Hopkins——-They are under the con 
trol of the Director. The language is sub 
stantially the language of the House bill 

“Mr. Brosius—-Such examinations as he 
shall direct? 

“Mr. Hopkins—Yes 

“Mr. Handy—These examinations are en 


| tirely noncompetitive, are they not” 


“Mr. Hopkins—They are supposed to be 
noncompetitive, but will be of a character 
that will insure the highest degree of merit 
and efficiency.’ 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
was expressed in a graphic phrase which 
Gov. Black of New York has made well 


| understood throughout the country 


“Mr. Handy—The starch is all washed out 


| of the civil-service provision, is it not? 


“Mr. Steele—I hope so 
“Mr. Hopkins—Well, I do not know about 
the starch.” 


Such was the low plane upon which 


| the House of Representatives treated the 
|! arrangements for a great national en 
| terprise, which is to reflect credit or dis 


grace upon the United States, not only 
in 1900, but whenever in the future the 
census volumes shall be consulted, at 


i home or abroad. The only questions in 


which Congressmen are interested are 
whether the census places are to be 


| made spoils, and whether Representa- 


tives are to stand as good a chance at 
the spoils as Senators. In short, Con- 
gress has done all that it could to elimi- 
nate expert ability from the Census Bu- 


| reau and to wreck this great work. 


The sole hope of avoiding this wreck 


| rested with the President. The right 
| sort of Director might still save the 
census. The law provides that appoint- 


ments shall be made “subject to such ex- 


| amination as said Director may pre 
| seribe.”” Under this provision he can 


prescribe a standard which will rule out 


| the whole gang of worthless protégés 
'of the spoilsmen whom Senators and 


Representatives expect to unload upon 


| him. Mr. McKinley might have secured 


for the position an almost ideal man in 
the person of Carroll D. Wright, whw 
stands at the head of our statisticians, 
who has shown himself a first-class ex- 
ecutive, and who has had the experience 


| so desirable for the work in 1900 through 


his completion of the last census after 


| Mr. Porter's withdrawal. That “Destiny” 


in whose hands Mr. McKinley says we 
are helpless, would appear to have made 
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nominate him for Director. simply be- 
cause “Providence” had trained him to 
do the work in the best possible manner. 
But “Destiny” and “Providence’’ seem 
in this instance to have been worsted 
by the demands of a persistent office- 
seeker, who insisted upon a reward for 
services to the President in securing his 
nomination and election for the present 
term, and whose coéperation is desirable 
in the political work that must be done 
with reference to a second term. So the 
place goes to ex-Gov. Merriam of Min- 
nesota, as the only thing left in the Pre- 
sident's gift “equally as good” as other 
offices which this politician has persist- 
ently but vainly sought since November, 
1896. It would be ludicrous if it were 
not so outrageous that a man should be 
made director of a great statistical en- 
terprise who has never had the slightest 
experience in statistical work, and who 
is expected to run the Bureau upon the 
same spoils principles which alone se- 
cured a moment's consideration of his 
name. For the second time a Republi- 
can Administration debauches the census 
in the interest of party supremacy. 


LIBRARIANSHIP OF THE 
BRARY OF CONGRESS. 


THE Ld- 

The present is a critical moment in the 
history of the Library of Congress, which 
is without an executive head. The man 
who shall finally be appointed to this 
responsible position will affect the Li- 
brary, for weal or for woe, for a long 
generation. Even under ordinary condi- 
tions the responsibility of this appoint- 
ment would be great, but there are pe- 
cullar circumstances connected with the 
librarianship at this time which make 
the situation unusually grave, and which 
demand the most serious consideration. 

On the 30th of June, 1897, the Library 
of Congress consisted of a collection of 
books, maps, and such art works, en- 
gravings, ete., as had been received 
through the operation of the copyright 
law, crowded into inadequate quarters 
in the Capitol, with a staff of forty-two 
people, consisting simply of a chief and 
his clerks; the force being practically 
without organization. On January 1, 
1898, six months later, the Library found 
itself spread out in its new, palatial 
quarters on Capitol Hill, covering acres 
of ground, with a force, besides the Li- 
brarian, of one hundred and thirty-two 
people, divided by legislative enactment 
into nine departments under subordinate 
heads, While the material part of the 
Library was thus promptly housed in 
one of the solidest structures in the 
United States, the library organization 
itself, formed only to the extent of fill- 
ing the places provided by Congress, was 
like a huge, inflated balloon wobbling 
about in mid-air until those numerous 
anchor iines which true organization re- 
quire should have been attached to its 
firm, material base and drawn properly 





taut. The last six months of 1897 (the 
first six months of the reorganization 
of the Library) were consumed in mak- 
ing the new appointments required bythe 
act of reorganization and in removing 
the collections into the new building— 
two difficult tasks, the proper execution 
of which would have fully justified this 
amount of time. Since that period more 
than a year has passed; and with a view 
to a correct understanding of what 
will devolve upon the new Librarian, it 
is desirable to state frankly what the 
situation is at this moment. 


The late Librarian failed to adjust the 
elaborate and intricate organization to 
the great structure, and, although nine- 
teen months have elapsed since the re- 
constitution of the Library, the depart- 
ments, with the exception of the three 
principal ones, have not even been lo- 
cated, and, excepting the reading-room 
and to some extent the Copyright Of- 
fice, none is settled and fully equipped 
for its work, but is, as it were, merely 
camping in some one of the magnificent 
halls of the Library building, with such 
temporary fittings and furnishings as 
could be obtained. Here, then, is one 
important task awaiting the new Li- 
brarian. ; 


Of necessity, the act reorganizing the 
Library was drawn in advance of the 
removal to the new building, and with- 
out the aid of the knowledge which 
is gained only by experience in ad- 
ministering a large library on mo- 
dern lines. It is consequently no- 
ticeably deficient in some directions. 
Salaries were provided for positions 
which are still non-existent, and some 
of which are likely to remain so; while 
other positions which a trained librarian, 
experienced in handling a library of 
parallel importance, would at once have 
seen to be absolutely necessary, were 
omitted altogether. The act referred to 
provides for a librarian and a force of 
132 clerks. The duties of the librarian, 
besides the proper general supervision, 
involve the expenditure of all moneys 
appropriated for the purchase of books 
and supplies; and yet there was no pro- 
vision for so important an adjutant as 
a “chief clerk.” This defect has been 
made good only in this year’s appropria- 
tions. The act failed to make any pro- 
vision for an order and supply depart- 
ment, Every librarian of experience 
knows the importance attaching to this 
division of a library, and how great is 
the necessity for its proper equipment. 
But this necessity is especially great in 
the case of the Library of Congress be- 
cause of the arrears in the book-pur- 
chasing, which will require special ef- 
forts in order that the lamentable gaps 
in the collection shall be made good. 
It should be remembered, also, that, as 
the copyright law provides the Library 
with copies of the ordinary current pub- 
lications, the buying must be largely of 
foreign books, and must be supplement- 





ed by well-devised and intelligently car- 
ried-out methods for filling up gaps in 
the equally important classes of litera- 
ture not obtainable by purchase. In 
other words, this department of the Li- 
brary should be one of weight, with a 
well-instructed, competent man at its 
head, supported by an adequate clerical 
force. 

At present, the serious difficulties due 
to inadequate provisions for adminis- 
tration, such as we have cited, are met 
as best they can be by extemporized and 
unsatisfactory expedients. The incom- 
ing librarian must face the difficult prob- 
lem of carrying on this great institution 
with an ill-adjusted and insufficient 
clerical equipment, until he can clearly 


formulate the urgent necessity of the 


Library in these particulars, properly 
present the same to Congress, and obtain 
provision for its administration com- 
mensurate with its needs. It is to be 
borne in mind that the Library, so far 
as its collection of books, maps, en- 
gravings, newspapers, and music is con- 
cerned, stands first of all the libraries 
in the country, while in its provisions 
as to administration it is probably be- 
hind the half-dozen leading municipal li- 
braries in the United States. 


But, serious as are the problems out- 
lined above, the new incumbent will be 
met by yet another even more grave 
and fundamental, and which should be 
dealt with at the start if justice is to be 
done to the work of the Library, or true 
success secured for himself as its execu- 
tive head. As yet, no comprehensive, co- 
herent scheme of administration for the 
Library seems to have been applied or 
even framed. The result is, that there is 
neither the coérdination nor the cohe- 
sion desirable in the different divisions 
of the Library, nor do they make a ho- 
mogeneous whole or intelligently co- 
operate with one another. As a conse- 
quence, there is waste by reason of dupli- 
cation of work and because the different 
departments work toward diverse ends. 
This is probably not from want of de- 
sire to codperate, but simply because no 
general plan of work has been establish- 
ed so that each division of the Library 
has its understood part, and the work 
accomplished in any one department 
adds to the general advancement of the 
whole. No satisfactory result can be 
obtained in the long run without some 
such comprehensive scheme of adminis- 
tration; and it is clear that the new 
librarian will need to devise one first of 
all. 


In doing this he will encounter his 
most serious difficulty. We have al- 
ready referred to the inadequacy of the 
force, but this is exhibited even more in 
quality than in quantity. The selection 
of the present heads of departments in 
the Library of Congress was undoubted- 
ly conscientious; but, as a consequence 
of giving way to the strong political 
and social pressure brought to bear in 
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behalf of incompetent or otherwise dis- 
qualified clerks in subordinate positions, 
these executive heads were left without 
proper material. The evil is not to be 
measured simply by the number of in- 
competents. The method of appoint- 
ment instils an insidious poison which 
in time contaminates the whole force, 
rendering discipline practically impossi- 
ble, and inevitably leading to disaster. 


CARL SCHURZ. 


Carl Schurz, whose seventieth birth- 
day was publicly celebrated on Thurs- 
day night, is probably the only German- 
born citizen whose literary and political 
careers in the United States have both 
been a decided success. We do not mean 
to say that no other has equalled him 
in capacity, but no other has possessed 
nearly the same command of the English 
language; and this, in an English-speak- 
ing country, must of course be the first 
condition of eminence in public life. 
Among Mr. Schurz’s various gifts, in- 
deed, the gift of language must be con- 
sidered the most remarkable. The num- 
ber of Germans who speak English, and 
speak it well, is, of course, great. There 
are many Germans who make a respec- 
table figure at the bar, but we know of 
none except Schurz who can claim a 
place in the first rank of American ora- 
tors, without having to struggle for it, 
without having to argue about it, with- 
out having to explain why he ought to 
have it. There is really nothing in his 
speech for which he has to claim indul- 
gence except a slight accent. We have 
been present when we knew he had been 
taken unawares, and when extempore 
speech was a necessity if he was to speak 
at all, and have listened to. the faultless 
flow of his English with a feeling of 
amazement. 

But skill in language alone would not 
make an American orator of Mr. Schurz’s 
kind. There lie, behind all speech, re- 
gions of national or race mind, fields of 
political ethics, in which, if you do not 
wander in youth, you rarely wander af- 
terwards; things which have to become 
possible or impossible to you through 
habit and association, not through books 
or instruction; things which are most 
easily described under the general term 
local political sense, the possession of 
which alone enables you to know how 
the millions around you of all classes 
and conditions are feeling. This is as 
necessary to an orator as language, per- 
haps more so. Without it, talk he never 
so well, he talks as a foreigner, and, 
too, can only grope his way to the 
national heart. This quality Schurz 
has, and no other German who has 
come among us has, within our 
knowledge. He knows how Americans 
feel without having it explained to 
him. He has got the Anglo-Saxon 
point of view. It may not always be the 
right view, or the view most easy to 
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stands it. He was thus equipped as no 
other German has been for a career of 
public usefulness, and he began early. 
He was luckily but a youth when he 
was exiled from his native country, and 


try this might be to a man of his pecu- 
liar talents. He never wavered in his 


can political tests, he was not a success, 


a little soldiering, a little legislation, and 
a little administration—it was all well 
done, but it was not done in the way 
which, in the present conditions, gives a 
man a firm hold on American official 
life. 


understood among us to-day. Of him 
it is not true that thrift has ever 
followed fawning. He has never 


had any party behind him, and unhap- 
pily continuous service is rarely possible 
in American public life in these days, 


and sees all public questions through 
party spectacles. But we do not think 
we exaggerate when we say that the 
better a man serves his party in our 


to sacrifice the loftier position and the 
more enduring memory. He always 
sowed for the immortal gods. We can- 
not recall a single incident in his long 


port he gave to Greeley’s unfortunate 
candidacy in 1872. But even this mis- 


men saw in Greeley the promise of better 
things. 


country to this, his seventieth year, we 
can think of no good cause that he has 
not helped, no stream of evil which he 
has not sought to stem, and there have 
been many. No moralist has ever had 
a moment’s doubt on which side of any 
public question he would stand. There 
was never any fear that he would come 
in when the “party bell rang,” unless 
it rang for truth and liberty and justice. 
He was never ready to sacrifice his per- 
sonality to any cause unless he was 
right well assured that it was a good 
one. We might cite many instances in 
which his eloquence served, or sought 
to serve, the state, but this task was well 
performed by the orators who portrayed 
his life at the late banquet. We seek 
simply to hail with thanks and con- 
gratulations a man who, in closing an 
illustrious career, can truly say that 
from prime to eve he has obeyed only 
one voice, and that has been the voice 





for his official career has been short | 
and troubled. He did a little diplomacy, | 


In short, he has not been a success- | Stig ; 
fal netiticlan. as the teem politician is | pounds obtained for initial expenses. Still, 
vii s € ‘ig S | 

I oe debian | one might have supposed that that would 


hs | 
defend artistically, but it is the view | 
you must understand if you mean to be 
a political orator, and Schurz under- | 


he saw without hesitation what a coun- | 


allegiance to it in the succeeding event- 
ful years. Judged by the usual Ameri- 
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which, since the dawn of civilization, 
has called the race to higher things 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
OxForD, February 20, 1899. 

As one looked round the spacious and well- 
filled International Hal! of the Café Monico 
in Piccadilly Circus on February 11, on the 
oceasion of the annual dinner of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
one could hardly help rubbing one’s eyes with 
a certain amazement. The School is only 
four years old, and, as most of those present 
were undoubtedly aware, it was in a sense 
the creation of the Fabian Society-—that 
interesting body of middle-class and op- 
portunist Socialists whose name, before im- 
perialism dawned upon England, was in eve- 
ry one’s mouth. In this sense only the crea- 
tion of the Fabian Society, let me hasten to 
say, that it was by two or three of its lead- 
ing members in their individual capacity that 
the School was planned, and the few hundred 


have been enough to damn the undertaking; 


|} and yet the predominant note of the dinner 


| in question was not merely that of success; 


spoken for any party, and he has never | 


unless a man devotes himself to a party | 


it was that of respectability, so dear to the 
British bosom. That Sir Frederick Pollock, 
one of the few jurists known on both sides 
of the Atlantic, should take the chair, might 
have been an act of chivalry; that Mr. Mc- 


| Kinnon Wood, the chairman of the London 
| County Council, and Lord Reay, the chairman 


of the London School Board, should propose 
the toast of the School], might, perhaps, have 


| been expected, for in both those bodies Pro- 


time, the less of a statesman he be- | 
comes. Schurz has never been willing | 


gressive majorities are now in power; but 
that a great judge like Lord Justice Vaughan 


| Williams, and a great civil servant like Sir 


Courtenay Ilbert, should come to express 
their satisfaction, was, indeed, significant. 
And when, from the opposite ends of the 


| hall, first Mr. Bryce, that incarnation of 


career which one might cite as a dis- | 
tinct failure of judgment except the sup- | 


sound sense, and then Mr. Leonard Courte- 
nay, that pillar of economic “‘orthodoxy,”’ rose 
to give the School their blessing, one felt that 


| its victory was indeed complete. 


take had virtue in it, for a host of good | 


But such a success cannot have been won 


| by mere craft; it is the just reward of the 


From the day Schurz landed in the | 





honesty of the creators of the School, among 
whom Mr. Sidney Webb deserves the first 
place. They said that they intended the 
School to be absolutely independent of all 
economic or political creeds, and they have 
kept their word; they secured as its Director 
Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, who, if he has a bias 
at all, is probably an individualist at heart; 
and Mr. Hewins has managed to obtain the 
services, for longer or shorter courses of lec- 
tures, of a surprisingly large number of the 
men who are generally recognized as compe- 
tent to speak on their several topics. To 
mention some of those who this year are 
giving regular and systematic instruction, 
besides the Director, who teaches economic 
history, Mr. Edwin Cannan undertakes 
“the groundwork of economic theory,” and 
Prof. Foxwell, trade, banking, and currency; 
Mr. Acworth lectures on railway economics, 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson and Mr. Graham 
Wallas on political theory, and Mr. Hubert 
Hall on palwography. All of these are names 
well known to American scholars. Shorter 
courses are given occasionally by such men 
as Prof. Edgeworth and Mr. R. H. IL. Pal- 
grave. 

Teachers like these have naturally attract- 
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ed students. The total number of individuals 
registered for one or more courses in 1895 
was 285; it is now over 400; of these there 
are some 80 who pursuing a definite 
two-years’ course and give the greater part 
of their time to it. Among the students there 
are perhaps fifty of the junior members of 
the civil service, taking courses on finance 
or other subjects bearing upon their official 
duties, and a like number of railway officials 
are taking railway economics; a score or 
more of the servants of the County Council 
and of the vestries attend lectures on mu- 
nicipal administration, and another score of 
bank clerks come to those on banking. In 
all these subjects a great deal of systematic 
instruction is possible, quite aloof from mere 
‘matters of opinion.’’ There is evidently an 
increasing amount of what the Germans call 
Administration to be got through somehow 
in a modern community; and he would be a 
pessimist indeed who held that experience 
had absolutely nothing to teach us. As all 
the courses of the School are given in the 
evening, there is no reason why an increas- 
ingly large number of the younger officials 
in London should not benefit by its instruc- 
tion—especially if they suspect that their 
official superiors look with favor upon it; 
and herein will lie, perhaps, the main use- 
fulness of the School. It is this that justi- 
fies the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council in making the 
grant which now furnishes the School with 
its largest source of income. But it does not 
appeal to officials alone; and it is significant 
that it is already attracting both men and 
women who have been engaged in charita- 
ble work in ‘settlements’ and _ elsewhere, 
and who begin to feel the want of some sys- 
tematic study of the problems they once at- 
tacked with ignorant ardor. 

Of the future of the School the Director and 
the Committee have noble visions. They 
have already helped in the work of reforming 
the examination requirements of the Uni- 
versity of London; and they anticipate that 
in the near future the School will practi- 
cally be recognized as the Faculty of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science in the teaching 
University about to be established. This is 
an anticipation in which Mr. Bryce and Lord 
Reay took pains make clear that they 
both share. At present, moreover, the School 
has to be content to claim but a small part 
of the time, and to contribute but a small 
increment to the income, of teachers whose 
main obligations other institutions, 
such as the clder Universities. But, of 
course, the School will not be worthy of its 
name until it can of itself provide a career 
and an income for a body of eminent scho- 


are 


to 


are to 


lars. That time is fot in the immediate fu- 
ture, but it may reasonably be looked for- 
ward to. 


Meanwhile, it is already worth while to ask 
what the School has to offer American 
students. It will not be thought to be a re- 
flection upon the School when it is said that 
men of ability, who have duly benefited by 


to 


the teaching already provided in half-a- 
dozen or more of the American universities, 
will find the greater part of the ordinary 


regular instruction somewhat too elementary 
for their needs. Those who have taken their 
bachelor’s degree in other subjects, and are 
beginning their study of economics as gradu 
ates, might assuredly do well to spend a year 
at the School, though, as one might expect, 
the lecturers have usually but little special 
knowledge of American conditions. 
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persons. who will profit most by the existence 
of the new institution, are those who think 
of coming to England to investigate some 
particular group of concrete facts as to Eng- 
lish commercial or industrial conditions. In 
the rooms, quiet enough during the day, 
which the School has secured overlooking 
the Thames (at No. 10 Adelphi Terrace, W. 
C.), they will find a useful collection of print- 
ed material. The ‘London Library of Po- 
litical Science,’’ which is in process of forma- 
tion, aims especially at the collection of re- 
ports, blue books, circulars, annual state- 
ments, balance sheets, etc., etc.—all that 
“literature,’’ in short, which it is usually so 
difficult to get hold of in sufficiently large 
quantities for purposes of comparison and 
criticism. And as the Director makes it his 
business ‘‘to keep in touch’’ with business 
men and officials all over the kingdom, there 
is perhaps no one to whom a student, with 
proper credentials, can go with a like cer- 
tainty of obtaining the advice and the in- 
troductions necessary for his purpose. Al- 
ready this is realized in other countries; and 
an American student who comes with such 
objects in view can even now exchange ideas 
with men from Brussels and Berlin and Mu- 
nich and Moscow. re Ss 
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JOHW QUINCY ADAMS ON QUIXOTIC IM- 
PERIALISM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: On the 4th of July, 1831, John Quincy 
Adams delivered an oration at Washington, 
his subject being ‘“‘The Mission of America.”’ 
In this address he used language which, it 
seems to me, it is worth while to bring be- 
fore the public just now: 


“She [America] has abstained from inter- 
ference in the concerns of others, even when 
the conflict has been for principles to which 
she clings, as to the last vital drop that 
visits the heart. She has seen that, probably 
for centuries to come, all the contests of 
that Aceldama, the European world, will be 
contests between inveterate power and 
emerging right. Wherever the standard of 
freedom and independence has been or shall 
be unfurled, there will her heart, her bene- 
dictions, and her prayers be. But she goes 
not abroad in search of monsters to de- 
stroy. She is the well-wisher to the free- 
dom and independence of all. She is the 
champicn and vindicator only of her own. 
She will recommend the general cause by 
the countenance of her voice and _ the 
benignant sympathy of her example. She 
well knows that, by once enlisting under 
other banners than her own, were they even 
the banners of foreign independence, she 
would involve herself, beyond the power of 
extrication, in all the wars of interest and 
intrigue, of individual avarice, envy, and 
ambition, which assume the color and usurp 
the standard of freedom. The fundamental 
maxims of her policy would insensibly 
change from liberty to force. The frontlet 
upon her brows would no longer beam with 
the ineffable splendor of freedom and inde- 
pendence; but in its stead would soon be 
substituted an imperial diadem, flashing in 
false and tarnished lustre the murky radiance 
cf dominion and power. She might become 
the dictatress of the world; she would no 


| longer be the ruler of her own spirit.” 


I applaud the strong fight which the Nation 
is making against the new craze, and believe 
future elections will show, if the Democrats 
have enough to give the voters a 
chance, that the people are more level-head- 
ed than the money-grabbers think. The im- 
pression is gaining ground that the ‘‘war for 


sense 


But the | humanity’ was begun and carried on for the 


war.’’ 





benefit of those who are already dangerously 

rich and powerful. If ‘“‘imperialism’’ is suc- 
cessful, the above quotation from ex-Presi- 
dent Adams will take its place among in- 
spired prophecies. 7. & 
SANDUSKY, OHLO, March 4, 1899. 





THE CLERGY AND THE WAR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Incidentally you have drawn attention 
to the attitude of the Christian clergy of the 
United States with respect to the war de- 
bauch which has swept the country during 
the past year. In this city, with hardly an 
exception, the sentence of the ministers of 
the Christian religion, like that of Moloch 
in the infernal council, was and is ‘“‘for open 
This was alluded to by Gov. Pingree 
a few weeks ago when he introduced Dr. 
Fuller of Boston, an eloquent missionary of 
peace, to a small audience of 300, assembled 
in the Armory Hall of this city. Whatever 
else Mr. Pingree may be, he has from the 
first been a consistent denouncer of the pre- 
sent war of conquest. Upon introducing Dr. 
Fuller, he said in substance: Where are the 
ministers to-night? Why are they not here 
when we meet to talk of peace? I remem- 
ber a few months ago, when the cry was 
“War! war!” that they nearly trampled upon 
one another in their endeavor to reach the 
platform and pour forth the volumes of their 
warlike eloquence. Not one is here to-night! 

As I listened, I thought of the noble words 
which Landor puts into the mouth of Me- 
lanchthon: 

“‘Melanchthon. Cannot we agree to show 
the nations of the world that the whole of 
Christianity is practicable, although the bet- 
ter parts never have been practised, no, not 
even by the priesthood, in any single one of 
them? Bishops, confessors, saints, martyrs 
have never denounced to king or people, nor 
ever have attempted to delay or mitigate, the 
most accursed of crimes, the crime of Cain, 
the crime, indeed, whereof Cain’s was only a 
germ, the crime of fratricide, war, war, de- 
vastating, depopulating, soul-slaughtering, 
heaven-defying war. Alas! the gentle call 
of mercy sounds feebly, and soon dies away, 
leaving no trace on the memory; but the 
swelling cries of vengeance, in which we be- 
lieve we imitate the voice of heaven, run 
and reverberate in loud peals and multiplied 
echoes along the whole vault of the brain. 
All the man is shaken by them; and he 
shakes all the earth. 

“Calvin. I beseech you, do you, who guide 
and govern so many, do you (whatever others 
may) spare your brethren. 

“‘Melanchthon. Doubtful as I am of lighter 
texts, blown backward and forward at the 
opening of opposite windows, I am convinced 
and certain of one grand, immovable verity. 
It sounds strange; it sounds contradictory. 

“Calvin. I am curious to hear it. 

“Melanchthon. You shall. This is the te- 
net. There is nothing in earth divine beside 
humanity.” 


If the Rev. John Watson, alias Ian Mac- 
laren, be accepted as the spokesman of the 
Christian priesthood, a sufficient answer, as 
delivered at Philadelphia a few days ago, is, 
“In our time we have had considerable areas 
of the earth’s surface thrust by Providence 
upon us.” Thus it seems possible that 
strangers to the real parties in interest, by 
Providential dispensation, may transfer 
whole empires, together with their inhabi- 
tants, by simple gift inter vivos. By the 
same logic, the thief who steals the Reve- 
rend Dr. Watson’s purse will offer a complete 
defence to a charge of robbery by pleading 
that the purse was providentially thrust upon 
him by the Almighty. 

Dismissing the ethical unrest involved in 
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the act of taking possession of ‘‘considerable | scanty remains 


areas” of other people’s property, one is 
tempted, at the risk of being thought irre 
verent and impertinent, to ask why the Di- 
vine Donor imparted such full and perfect 
knowledge of his real-estate transactions to 
the reverend gentleman, when he has seen fit 
to leave innumerable other souls to grope in 
Egyptian darkness in the endeavor to make 
out the links in the chain of title. 

“May the Lord deliver us from all cant 
and damnable palaver.”’ 

WILLIAM H. HOCKADAY. 
DETROIT, MICH., March 4, L899. 





“THE LIMITS OF OUR KNOWLEDGE.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: An interesting letter in your issue 
of March 2 raises, in a special case, a ques- 
tion by no means new, and of much wider 
application. In using a language no longer 
spoken, to what extent may we properly be 
called upon to produce examples from its 
classic writers for the very words and phrases 
which we employ; and how far are we jus- 
tified in following natural and unstrained 
analogies? How much, for example, may we 
take for granted with regard to forms not 
uctually found in what remains of 
classical Latin? May we, or may we not, use 
a form of expression analogous to one found 
in some classic author, but not identical with 
it? There is an antecedent probability that 
the wisest course is one equally removed 
from license and from slavishness. That we 
cannot freely extend idioms even in cur own 
language needs no demonstration. 
of a stream ‘‘running dry’’; we should hardly 
venture to say “flowing dry,’’ although, in 
regard to streams, ‘‘to run” and “‘to flow”’’ are 
synonyms. On the other hand, when we have 
occasion to use any form, however strange, 
of any verb in the language—such an un- 
couth form, let us say, as ‘‘thou circumvent- 
edst’’—-do we ever think it necessary to justify 
ourselves by a precedent? Do we even care 
whether anybody has ever used this particu- 
lar form before? And why should we think 
that the ancients felt otherwise? In Latin 
there are verbs known to be defective. We 
do not attempt to use, say, the first and se- 
cond persons plural of the present indicative 
of aio, a verb known to be defective, al- 
though all the rest of that tense is found. 
But does this in any way imply that, in the 
case of common verbs, not known to be de- 
fective, we dare not use whatever form we 
may need of a tense against which we have 
no warning? Must I find amavistis in some 
author of repute before I venture to use it? 
No one will say so. In short, when the ancient 
grammarians have left us no warning that a 
verb or noun is defective, we cannot be re- 
quired to limit ourselves wholly to forms of 
that verb and cases of that noun which, if 
challenged, we could produce out of some 
classic author. This would be, not merely to 
acknowledge a language to be dead, but wan- 
tonly to kill it. Let us now apply these ge- 
neral ideas to the letter referred to. We 
shall see that the learned writer has joined 
together two cases which do not stand in the 
same predicament. 

-With regard to the impersonal use of the 
passive infinitive of ire with the first 


to us 


We speak 


or 


accusative supine of purpose to form a sub- 
stitute for the absent passive infinitive, it is 
evidently impossible, if there is no supine; 
and, while I believe that the assumption that 
@ supine never existed if not found in our 


| phrastic forms were 





| mistake of writer or printer. 


| and by habit, preserved. 


' quired 


The Nation. 


of the language to 
criticism, I am ready to say that it is safer 


to avoid 


is open 


using it, because we know many 


verbs, and whole classes of verbs, that have 
But I but 
correspondent’s remarks on fore uf as down- 
right For I think I defy 
give a respectable reason why | 
fore ut should be right with one verb and not 
with all to be defective 
the required form of the subjunctive. 
Plautus 


no supine cannot regard your 


pessimism 


may 


any one to 


verbs not known in 


As ta 


and Te rence, is no doubt spe 


that 
cially true of their conver language 


which is true in a less degree even of lite- 


sational 


rary Latin of the most formal type, that peri- 
avoided willingly, if not 
“Argyrippus 
the dialogue 
prefers to say ‘“‘Argyrippus exorari spero po- 
terit.’”. And so I should be likely to express 
myself on the football ground, in the 
proposed by your correspondent, ‘‘Nostr 
do, But I 
should not 


sedulously. Instead of 


ut 


spero 


fore possit exorari,’ comic 


Ph case 
, cTe- 
ad 


right in 


vincentur."’ 
that I 
using 


am 


be 


not ready to 


mit equally 
ut with 
to be defe 
to what Cicer 
that i 
the d: 
just what 
would think of such perfectly prope 
sions 


formula 
any other verb not 


the fore this or 
known 
And, as 
Quintilian would think of 


tion which may be_ put off 


tive in 
the form required 
it 


a ques. 


to iy when 


we can confidently 


say 
r 
“mental gymnastics’ the 
referred to. In all things, poor mortals 
must be content to use partial knowledge u 
der pain of never doing anything. We al! 
write, more or less, in our own language; but 
which of us can say that he knows his mo 
ther tongue perfectly, even as now spoken? 
Have we notall heard of that learned gramma 
rian who picked flaws in the Latinity of Cice- 
ro himself, and did not 
an Allobrogian? 


expres- 
as in 
we 
! 


? 
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hesitate to call him 
FRANCIS PHILIP NASH. 
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“THE LAW OF THE ROAD.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The frontispiece to Harper's Magazine 
for January, an equestrian picture of Gen. 
N. B. Forrest, illustrating Dr. Wyeth’s ex- 
cellent article upon the Confederate cavalry 
leader, mentioned in your issue of the 9th 
inst., struck me at first as a palpable blun- 
der on the part of the artist. Several ‘“‘hor- 
sey’’ men of my club failed to see what at 
a glance was obvious to me: the rider grasps 
his reins with his right hand. I made merry 
over the artist, and fully committed myself 
before the text had shown me that Forrest 
was a left-handed man and wore his sabre 
upor his right side. I had served near For- 
rest at Shiloh (Pittsburgh Landing), and had 
known him quite intimately after the war. 
Although I could detect at a glance that the 
bridle was held in the wrong hand, I had 
failed to observe that the living man was 
left-handed. 

This led me to reflect on road law. When, 
in 1865-'66, in the course of my law studies, 
I read that ‘‘Keep to the left’’ is the law of 
the road in England, I supposed it was a 
It was incon- 
ceivable how the colonists, fresh from the 


‘oor | 


Chaucer | 


letter | 
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band, thus leaving the stronger hand free 
to draw the sword. Awkward as it is now to 
unt upon the right, or to hold the bridle 
with the right hand, I can conceive of no 
ther reason for it than the necessity for 
‘eaving the strong right hand free for use 
This granted, two equally good reasons ap- 
pear why “Keep to the left’ should have 
been the iaw of the road. It is easier and 
more natural to draw the rein to the bridle- 
hand side My recollection of riding days 
is that horsemen lost by night make the lost- 


| try 


| Thus 





mother country, could exactly reverse one of: | 


the most useful of English customs, most in | 


daily use, and most likely to be, traditionally 
That custom must 
first have grown up among horsemen, long 
before vehicles were Most men are 
right-handed. To mount upon the left 
that the left should be the bridle- 


in use. 





| 


re- 


i 


to the left, as a lame man gyrates to 
of his shorter leg 
perhaps, is that the mounted cavalier, 


eul 
the ide 


1@ Si 


The stronger rea- 


n, 


in those palmy days, had good reason to have 


the approaching traveller his right 
uld, at once, draw his sword from 
left and cut or thrust upon his right, or 


side 


upon 
he e 


the 


strong-hand, 


These reasons are entirely satisfactory to 
me as to the origin of the English “law of 
the road.”” They leave wholly unexplained 
the more curious and more interesting ques 
tion, Why did our colonial ancestors change 
it to “Keep to the right’? The law-books 
ire silent altogether as to that. The older 
text-books devote but meagre space to roads 
ind highways. Blackstone gives little more 
than three pages to the subject of ease 

ents. In Elliet on Roads and Streets, p 
618 “In England the customary rules of 
riving are: Ist. In meeting, each party must 


left."" In a note it is said 


“This rule is thus stated in an old rhyme 


kee p to the 


“i a law of the 
ugh a parad 
keep to the 
Vil always be r 


The 
you 


Ye 


road 
x quite 
if left 


r} 
gh 


“In a 
system 


first 
meeting, each party 


country 


this 
of 
and 


The author 
different 


continues 


custom or rules has 
The 
rule is, that, in 
keep to the 


Delaware, 


grown up most im 
portant 
shall 


from 


cited 
Michigan, New 
Wisconsin 


right.’’ Cases are 
Maine, 
Massachusetts, and 
that, the 
proof of this custom not ne 
for the will take judicial 
of it. In the American and Eng- 
lish ‘Encyclopw#dia of Law,’ vol. 12, p 
the rule is laid down and cases are cited from 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Kentucky, 
New Hampshire, and Connecticut 

The New 
least for some years, | think, a riding or a 


Hampshire, 
It 
a 


is also laid down in absence of 


statute, is 
cessary courts 
cognizance 


957, 


England colonists were not, at 


driving people. The Virginia colonists were 


a riding people almost from the first settle- 


ments. I might suspect that the latter had, 
at least at first, brought over the traditional 
rule of the mother country. But all the au 
thorities seem to agree that the rule is uni- 
versal in America, “Keep to the right.”” I 
ean find no warrant for a belief that it has 
ever been otherwise in any of the colonies 
H. M. Doak 
NASHVILLE, TENN., February 20, lovv 
: 
Notes. 
Doubleday & McClure Co.'s spring an 


nouncements include the Temple Edition of 
Dickens's Works 
Dent 


volumes (in 
‘With Sampson 
through the War,’ A. M. Goode; ‘Life 
Masks of Great by Charles H 
Hart; ‘The United States of Europe: On the 
Eve of the Parliament of Peace,” by W. J 
Stead; The Real Hawaii,’ Young, 
U N.; ‘How to Plan the Home Grounds,’ 


in forty con- 
& 
by W 


Americans,’ 


nection with Co.); 


by Lucien 
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by S. Parsons; ‘Within the Hedge,’ verse, 
by Martha Gilbert Dickinson; ‘Nature’s Gar- 
den,’ an aid to our knowledge of wild flowers, 
by Neltje Blanchan; and ‘A Voyage to the 
Moon,’ by Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s list embraces 
‘James Russell Lowell and his Friends,’ by 
Edward Everett Hale, profusely illustrated; 
a ‘Life of Edwin M. Stanton,’ by George C. 
Gorham, in two volumes; ‘Thaddeus Ste- 
vens,’ by Samuel W. McCall; ‘Charlotte 
Cushman: Her Letters and Memories of her 
Life,” by Emma Stebbins; ‘The Life and 
Work of Thomas Dudley, Second Governor 
of Massachusetts,’ by Augustine Jones; ‘The 
End of an Era,’ by John S. Wise, son of the 
late Gov. Henry A. Wise of Virginia; ‘Eng- 
land and America after Independence, 1783- 
1892," by Edward Smith; ‘Letters of Carlyle 
to his Younger Sister,’ edited by Charles T. 
Copeland; ‘The Conjure Woman,’ by Charles 
W. Chesnutt; ‘Under the Beech Tree,’ poems 
by Arlo Bates; ‘Hermione, and Other Poems,’ 
by the late Edward Rowland Sill; ‘The 
Throne-Makers’—Bismarck, Napoleon III., 
Kossuth, and Garibaldi—by William Roscoe 
Thayer; ‘Through Nature to God,’ by John 
Fiske; ‘Psychology and Life,’ by Hugo Miin- 
sterberg; ‘The Antigone of Sophocles,’ trans- 
lated into English by Prof. George H. Palm- 
er of Harvard; and ‘Corn Plants,’ by Fre- 
derick Le Roy Sargent. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons are printing ‘Two 
Women in the Klondike,’ by Mrs. Mary E. 
Hitchcock, widow of the late Commander 
Hitchcock, U. 8S. N., and Miss Van Buren, a 
great-grandniece of President Van Buren. 
The illustrations will be copious. 

The fifth volume (1821-1837) of McMaster’s 
‘History of the People of the United States’ 
is forthcoming from D. Appleton & Co., 
along with ‘A History of American Priva- 
teers,’ by Edgar S. Maclay; ‘Admiral Por- 
ter,’ by Prof. J. R. Soley; ‘The Reminis- 
cences of a Very Old Man (1807-1897),’ by the 
late veteran engraver John Sartain; ‘The 
Principles of Taxation,’ by David A. Wells; 
‘Outlines of the Comparative Physiology and 
Morphology of Animals,’ by Joseph Le 
Conte; ‘Montaigne’s Education of Children,’ 
by Dr. L. R. Rector; and ‘Idylls of the Sea,’ 
by Frank T. Bullen. 

Prof. Macvane’s translation of Seignobos’s 
‘Political History of Contemporary Europe, 
1814-1896’; ‘Elements of Finance,’ by Prof. 
William M. Daniels of Princeton; ‘Talks to 
Teachers,’ by Prof. William James of Har- 
vard; ‘Economics,’ collected papers of the 
late Gen. Francis A. Walker; ‘Standard Eng- 
lish Poems,’ selected by Henry 8S. Pancoast; 
and a one-volume unillustrated edition of 
Britton’s ‘Flora,’ are among the works soon 
to be issued by Henry Holt & Co. 

The biography of Elizabeth of Austria is 
announced for publication by Harper & Bros. 
under the title, ‘The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press.’ The author is a lady of the Austrian 
Court, one of the very few admitted to the 
intimate confidence of Blizabeth. From 
the same house will issue also ‘An Incident, 
and Other Happenings,’ a volume of short 
stories by Sarah Barnwell Blliott; ‘Hspiritu 
Santo,’ a novel of operatic life in Paris, by 
Henrietta Dana Skinner, daughter of Richard 
H. Dana, author of ‘Two Years before the 
Mast’; and ‘The Jacksonian Epoch,’ by 
Charles H. Peck, being the political history 
of the United States from the battle of New 
Orleans to Tyler’s accession to the Presi- 
dency. 

The Clarendon Prees, Oxford (New York: 
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Henry Frowde), has in active preparation 
‘A Concordance of the Proper Names in the 
Septuagint,’ by H. A. Redpath; ‘The Oxy- 
rhynchus Logia and the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels,’ by the Rev. C. Taylor; ‘A Dictionary 
of Vernacular Syriac,’ by N. J. Maclean; 
‘Letters of Ricardo to Trower,’ edited by 
James Bonar and J. H. Hollander; a se- 
cond series of ‘Studies in Dante,’ by the 
Rev. E. Moore; a Supplement to Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, by T. N. Toller; 
and ‘Modern Land Law,’ by E. Jenks. 

‘The Irish Washingtons, at Home and 
Abroad,’ by George Washington, of Dublin, 
Ireland, and Thomas Hamilton Murray, of 
Boston, is announced by the Carrollton 
Press, Woonsocket, Mass. 

The ‘Teachers’ Professional Library,” to 
be edited for Macmillan Co. by Prof. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler of Columbia, will soon be 
launched with ‘The Practical Lessons of His- 
tory,’ by Wm. T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

The tide of reprints is again rising. From 
Messrs. Scribner flow in three more volumes 
of the Gadshill Dickens, edited by Andrew 
Lang, viz., ‘Christmas Stories,’ and ‘Edwin 
Drood’ with ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ that 
well forgotten sequel to the ‘Pickwick Pa- 
pers,’ and parent to ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’; 
and a new edition of John Addington Sy- 
monds’s charming ‘Sketches and Studies in 
Italy and Greece,’ in the handsome uniform 
reprint of his works. The same firm sends 
us two more volumes of Downey & Co.’s uni- 
form edition, in very bold type, of the no- 
vels of the Bronté sisters—‘The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall,’ by Anne Bronté, whose por- 
trait is after a drawing by Charlotte. 

Macmillan Co., on their part, renew the 
Dent series of pocket Temple Classics with 
the timely reprint of the first edition of Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘Aurora Leigh’ (1856) and of Ro- 
bert Browning’s ‘Men and Women’ (1855), a 
curious gathering together of poems to be re- 
distributed afterwards—some beingamong the 
most famous of hisshorterones; and the delec- 
table North’s Plutarch (1579) in two volumes. 
In all these cases Mr. Gollancz’s sub-editors 
supply just the properamount of bibliographi- 
cal apparatus. Purposely restrained, also, are 
the not too numerous footnotes of the Evers- 
ley edition of Shakspere, edited by Prof. C. 
H. Herford, and published by the above firm. 
The first of ten volumes, very presentable in 
its open typography, has appeared, and fur- 
nishes ‘‘the cultivated but not learned read- 
er’ a general introduction, and special intro- 
ductions for each of the four plays beginning 
with ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost.’’ The editor 
has profited by the labors of his predeces- 
sors, and will not be thought to have need- 
lessly enlarged the shapes in which Shak- 
spere has been made accessible and intelligi- 
ble to ail classes. 

Our notice of the admirable ‘Encyclo- 
pwdia of Sport’ (Putnams) appeared some 
weeks ago, upon its conclusion in the sepa- 
rate parts. The bound second volume (H-Z) 
has now come to hand, to mark the final 
completion of a very successful and credit- 
able enterprise. 

The Nestor of German novelists, Fried- 
rich Splelhagen, has recently, in his seven- 
tieth year, published what a number of lite- 
rary journals in the Fatherland regard as 
the strongest and best production of his 
prolific pen. It bears on its title the one 


word “Herrin."’ Quite naturally it is a ‘‘Kul- 
tur’ novel, intended, if not to adorn a tale, 
at any rate to point a moral. It is the story 





of an emancipated and strong-minded Jew- 
ish girl, who, having broken with the faith 
of her fathers, seeks to shine in the mas- 
culine réle of a manager of a great landed 
estate (hence the title), but, failing in her 
purpose of “‘buying”’ social distinction and a 
titled husband, ends her career in lunacy. 
Spielhagen’s publisher is Staackmann in 
Leipzig. 

The Muret-Sanders German-English ‘En- 
cyklopiidisches Wéorterbuch’ (Berlin: Lan- 
genscheidt) has now reached the word ‘“‘ge- 
ring.’”’ The English-German part, compiled 
by Prof. Muret, was completed some time 
ago, and published in two massive volumes 
of about 2,500 large quarto pages; the com- 
pletion of the second part, under the editorial 
management of the veteran lexicographer, 
Prof. Daniel Sanders, is promised for the 


‘year 1900, in about equal bulk. This dic- 


tionary gives not only the customary de- 
finition, pronunciation, and similar data, but 
a wealth of idiomatic expressions, dialectic 
forms, ete. A unique system of signs and 
abbreviations has made possible a remark- 
able condensation. A smaller edition in two 
handy volumes is also being issued, at a 
cost of 7 marks each in good binding. It is 
unfortunate that the mass of matter has 
compelled the use of rather small type. 

We may be familiar with the collection of 
Watts’s hymns, or we may know in a gene- 
ral way of the existence of the Song-Book 
of Henry the Eighth, but some of us may be 
surprised to find that there still remains a 
comparatively large body of ancient Buddh- 
ist hymns which have been preserved in 
the Pali, or sacred language of Gotama, in 
the verses in which they were chanted or 
sung by the monks and priests of India cen- 
turies before the Christian era. These form 
a part of the canonical texts of Buddhism, 
and they have recently been made more ge- 
nerally accessible in a German translation 
by the Vienna scholar Dr. Karl Eugen Neu- 
mann, whose renderings of Buddha’s say- 
ings and of other writings are already known 
among specialists. The present interesting 
and important work appears in Berlin under 
the title ‘Die Lieder der Ménche und Nonnen 
Gotamo Buddho’s’ (New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner), and its contents make a volume 
of nearly four hundred pages. These so- 
called hymns, or, rather, selections of ‘‘stanzas 
(gatha) of the male and female elders,” com- 
prise each a few verses, although some of 
them are longer. We know their traditional 
authors individually by name, although there 
is actually, no doubt, anonymous material 
among them, as in any hymnal to-day. The 
tone, the minor chord, and the characteristic 
notes of Buddhism are all present, and these 
rhapsodical songs are dominated by the in- 
fluence of the powerful personality of the 
Sakya Sage who preached on the banks of 
the Ganges stream five centuries before the 
dawn of that day on which the morning stars 
sang together. ss 

In a little brochure with the sweet-sound- 
ing title ‘Der ewige Friede’ (Munich: 
Haushalter), one of the older professors of 
jurisprudence at the University of Munich, 
Freiherr von Stengel, defends the blessings 
of war and large military establishments 
in words that will rejoice the hearts of our 
own expansionists. Assuming that America’s 
desire to rule the world and dictate her laws 
to declining Hurope will grow stronger as 
time goes on, “Shall the German Empire,”’ 
he exclaims, “in the event of war between 
America and Europe, stand peacefully by and 
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humbly bow down before America? Surely 


not!” 

Mr. Eben Putnam’s ‘Ancestral Charts’ 
(Salem, Mass.) has reached a second edition. 
It is a set of blanks, capable of indefinite 
multiplication, to exhibit the bare facts of 
lineal descent for four generations, and 
hence a convenient epitome of genealogical 
acquisitions. 

In the Library Journal for February to be 
remarked is Mr. Rudolph’s account of the 
genealogical index undertaken by the New- 
berry Library in Chicago. The work is a 
key to hundreds of genealogies, town his- 
tories, anniversary celebrations, war and 
pension records, rosters, etc., and will, it is 
estimated, embrace nearly 700,000 entries 
by the time it is ready for the printer; and 


it is nearing completion. Mr. Iles also | 


reports progress on the annotated biblio- 
graphy of American history which Mr. J. N. 
Larned is editing with an able corps of 
assistants. This may contain as many as 
1,800 titles. 

We read in the Roman Minerva of Feb- 
ruary 5 that the Turin League against porno- 
graphy, having to combat the indecencies 
figured upon match-boxes, which are among 
Italy’s most stable exports, has gone into 
the business of making and selling match- 
boxes of its own, and that these find a ready 
sale. 

In the Revue des Deugw Mondes for Feb- 
ruary 1, M. F. Vié describes the striking 
contrast between French colonial extension 
for glory but without profit to the mother 
country, and German commercial coloniza- 
tion without conquest, but to the national 
advantage. The writer speaks more espe- 
cially en connaissance de cause of the ori- 
gin, growth, and activity of the German 
commercial colonies in and around the An- 
tilles and in the Spanish-American repub- 
lics on the Atlantic. In Hayti and San Do- 
mingo, in Guatemala, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, San Salvador, com- 
merce is preponderantly, and in some ports 
almost exclusively, in the hands of Ger- 
mans, who carry, for example, four-fifths 
of all the coffee from Guatemala to Ham- 
burg, the remaining fifth going mostly to 
England, also partly in German bottoms. In 
Venezuela nearly all the wholesale houses, 
and in Costa Rica almost all the banks, are 
German, and so on; the French being now 
and then represented by one or two firms. 

Under the catchy title of ‘“‘Afrikanische 
Galgenskizzen,”” the African traveller Oscar 
Baumann, at present Austrian Consul at 
Zanzibar, has been publishing in the Vienna 
Zeit a series of sketches of German me- 
theds of colonial government that have at- 
tracted wide attention. Baumann was the 
chief witness in the Peters trial about two 
years ago, when this representative Ger- 
man was convicted of having taken the law 
into his own hands and put a number of 
blacks to death. Baumann declares that 
Peters’s acts are to this day imitated and 
even surpassed by the officials in German 
East Africa, and that the hanging of na- 
tives has become almost a_ fashionable 
amusement of those in authority. The offil- 
cial in charge of affairs at Kilwa has a col- 
lection of ropes that have been used for 
this purpose, and has kept an account of 
these in his books under the rubric, “‘En- 
tertainment of foreign guests.” These 
hangings are generally attended by the pho- 
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also the former Governor, Von Wissmann. The Calendar of the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
| The German papers have become nervous 


over these charges, and declare that they 
cannot be ignored; and the Berlin Post 


states that the German Government has | 
already taken steps to investigate the truth | 


of them. 


Those interested in contemporary German 
literature may be pleased to have their at- 
tention called to a dramatic poem, “Der 
Thor und der Tod,’ by Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal, which is published (with illustrations) 
in Die Jugend for February 4 (Munich), af- 
ter having been brought out on the stage 
under the auspices of the Miinchener Litte- 
rarische Gesellschaft. The poem was writ- 
ten in 1893, when the author was not yet 


; twenty, and is remarkable for both con- 


tents and form. No other works of the pro- 
mising young dramatist have as yet been 


| published, but his drama “Donna Dianora” 
| was last year given at the Freie Biihne, 





tographic amateur as well. Baumann gives a | 


long array of facts and figures implicating 


; 


and another, “Die Hochzeit der Sobeide,”’ 
was recently being studied at the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin. 

The intensive pursuit of special lines of 
study, made possible by the division of labor 
in the higher institutions of learning, brings 
us face to face with the strange phenomenon 
of a modern professor of engineering vying 
with Matthew Arnold and Goethe in his pro- 
test against the encroachments of mathema. 
tics. Prof. Paul von Lossow (Munich), dis- 
cussing the education of engineers in Hoch- 
schul-Nachrichten for January, inveighs 
against the useless ballast of mathematical 
learning with which the technical Hoch. 
schulen burden their students at the expense 
of more important, profitable, and broaden. 
ing branches of knowledge. The bare ele- 
ments of the differential and integral calculus 
are sufficient to follow intelligently the lec- 
tures on theoretical mechanics by two of 
the most eminent specialists in that branch— 
so the writer states after carefully going 
over his own note-books; while ‘among 
thousands of engineers who have been sur- 
feited with mathematics in the Hochschule 
scarcely one has, in after life, occasion to ap- 
ply them to advantage.” This question of 
reducing the requirements in mathematics in 
order to improve the general and technical 
education of engineers has been agitated for 
some years past in the Zeitschrift des Ver- 
eins deutscher Ingenieure and in mono- 
graphs by leading professors. 

A large part of the Consular Reports for 
February is taken up with notices from the 
principal countries of Europe in regard to 
the policies adopted by their respective gov- 
ernments to extend foreign commerce. The 
topic of most general interest which they 
treat is technical education, the general tes- 
timony seeming to be that a great improve- 
ment in manufactures and an increase in ex- 
ports are due to the influence of the industrial 
and commercial schools. Austria has 15 
state industrial schools, and “devoted to 
commercial interests are 12 high schools, 28 
commercial high schools, and 79 schools for 
advanced instruction.” A list of 67 subjects 
is given in which technical instruction may 
be had in London, while in Belgium there 
are 225 schools for training young girls in 





housekeeping. Among other important top- | 
ics touched on is our trade with China, which | 


is shown to be steadily increasing, especially 
in Chefoo, where in 1897 the value of Ameri- 


can imports was over two million dollars, | 


or “almost ten times greater than those | 
' the books op Shakspere written by men in 


specified as from Great Britain.” 


versity for the years 1897-'98, now a portly 
volume of 375 
fessors, students, and graduates, and the 
titles of the Journals, Memoirs, and Bulletins 
of the various faculties published since 
1887. These monographs show hopefully the 
practical application of science to manifold 
local problems as well as to questions of 


pages, gives the lists of pro- 


| cosmic interest. In the various colleges there 


are now 2,239 students. The total number 
of graduates is 3,045 

A memorial to a bright and stimulating 
mind, the late Robert Herbert Quick, of high 
repute as an educational writer, has been 
projected in the shape of a ‘Quick Memorial 
Library”’ in connection with that of the 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, 
already begun by 900 vclumes on modern 
pedagogy given by Mrs. Quick, together with 
a collection on historical pedagogy. It is 
hoped to raise £500, of which the interest 
shall permanently replenish this library 
Many Americans join in the appeal. Sub- 
scriptions may be semt to Prof. Foster Wat- 
son, University College of Wales, Aberyst 
wyth. 

The friends of Pasquale Villari propose 
to celebrate his fortieth year of service 
in the Florentine Istituto di Studi Superiori 
of which he is President of the faculty, by 
establishing a fund 
be distributed in histori- 
cal work of preéminent merit; and an 


whose income will 
prizes for 


international committee has been form- 
ed to enable his admirers in other 
lands to participate. Little is known in this 


country of Villari’s tireless labors for the 
promotion of well-ordered liberty in Italy 
and of culture in its widest sense, but his 
classical lives of Machiavelli and Savonarola 
have won the regard of all students of the 
Italian Renaissance, many of whom will 
doubtless be glad to aid in this testimonial 
to his honor. Communications on the sub- 
ject may be addressed to Henry C. Lea, No. 
2000 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


—The Atlantic Monthly for March has an 
entertaining article, by John Fiske, on “Some 
Cranks and their Crotchets."" When Mr. 
Fiske was assistant librarian of Harvard 
College, he undertook to classify under the 
head of “Insane Literature’ books dealing 
with questions which their authors would 
describe as coming under the head of Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Political Economy, or Li- 
terature, but which the judicious would 
grieve to think of as illustrating anything 
but “the pathology of the human mind.” 
Under the rubric of Insane Literature, there- 
fore, Mr. Fiske put all books in the library 
propounding the solution of the problems of 
squaring the circle, of perpetual motion, of 
the Great Pyramid, of the hollowness of the 
globe, etc. Unfortunately, this valuable in- 
novation was open to the objection that the 
authors of the books in question, some of 
whom lived in the neighborhood, would 
probably feel hurt, if not libelled, at finding 
themselves solemnly adjudged lunatics in 
this way by an institution of learning. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Fiske substituted for “‘in- 
sane’ the word “eccentric,” and under the 
head of “Eccentric Literature” all such 
books are now catalogued at Harvard. 
Mr. Fiske goes on to say that one lot of 
books, which he indelicately calls “The Ba- 
con-Shakspere stuff," intended by him to 
have been put in this class, but overlooked, 
“still remain absurdly grouped along with 
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their senses.”” Enlarging upon his text, he 
gives an amusing account of the ‘‘crankery” 
which leads to the production of literature 
of this sort, and incidentally gives the read- 
er many a useful hint. The further we read, 
the wider we see the horizon of the insane 
in print expanding, and gradually perceive 
that there exists a vast audience of dupes 
for whom books are regularly written by 
persons of diseased minds, and who (but for 
the fact that there is no pecuniary imposi- 
tion) occupy towards the writers in question 
the relation which stockholders do to the 
projectors of Keely motors, or to inventors 
of processes for extracting gold from sea- 
water. The second instalment of Dr. Wil- 
liam James’s “Talks to Teachers in Psycho- 
logy’’ contains a brief theory of education. 
He traces ‘‘a certain disparagement of emu- 
lation as a laudable spring of action in the 
schoolroom”’ to Rousseau, who, in ‘Emile,’ 
branded rivalry between one pupil and an- 
other as too base a passion to play a part 
in an ideal education; and he thinks that the 
depth and primitivene8s of the sense of 
ownership, as displayed by the young of the 
human animal, ‘‘would seem to discredit psy- 
chologically all radical forms of communistic 
utopia in advance.’’ Mrs. Howe's ‘‘Reminis- 
cences’’ contain some good anecdotes illus- 
trating Charles Sumner’s want of humor. 
She might have added that, as in most such 
cases, the deficiency was so little suspected 
by Mr. Sumner himself that he would, on 
an important occasion, not only venture on 
a joke, but also subsequently be at consi- 
derable pains to explain it. An _ instance 
well known and often told among his friends 
was of a memorable pun on the word “buf- 
falo’’—explained by the punster as being 
founded on the double signification of the 
word, as designating the bison of the West 
and the city of the same name in the State 
of New York. 


Harper's contains a paper of a somewhat 
novel sort—an historical essay by a North 
Simon Pokagon, chief of 
the Pokagon band of Pottawatomie Indians, 
being the author. He gives an account of 
‘The Massacre of Fort Dearborn” at Chicago, 
as gathered from the traditions of the In- 
engaged in the massacre and 
from the published accounts, and what he 
has to say is well worth reading. He quotes 
his father as having always declared to the 
day of his death that if there had never been 
fire-water, there never would have been a 
Fort Dearborn massacre. He gives at length 
a speech of Tecumseh’s, handed down by tra- 
dition, as good a specimen of oratory as 
any which we used to read in the pages of 
early white chroniclers. The old account- 
books of the American Fur Company, kept 
for inspection as relics, show, he says, how 
the glorious “winning of the West" was 
greatly effected by making the aboriginal 
proprietor of the property to be won drunk, 
and he adds in his quaint way that while 
examining them the Great Spirit whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘Pokagon, you can rest assured, 
if these books are required in evidence 
against the white man in the Supreme 
Court of the world beyond, no expert will 
be called for to read them."’ Was there 
a time when the good Indian, the noble 
savage, whom we now regard as an invention 
of romancers, was a reality?’ The sceptic 
should compare such a paper as this with 
the novels of Cooper, and he will not only 
find, to his surprise, that there was a basis 
of fact for the creations of the author of 


American Indian; 


dian. tribes 





the ‘Last of the Mohicans,’ but will be left 
with much doubt in his mind as to whether 
history, as reflected in Indian minds and 
hearts, would show as many examples of 
white generosity and honor in dealings with 
Indians as we have preserved in our own 
libraries of these virtues as shown by In- 
dians. Tecumseh’s picture of the ordinary 
white man, ‘‘cunning, crafty, cruel, without 
honor, without natural affection’’—is al- 
most precisely our picture of the ordinary 
bad Indian. Can it be that in the sight 
of the Great Spirit pugnacity, cruelty, and 
greed are no more creditable in one race 
than in another? 


—Scribner’s contains an instalment of Mr. 
G. F. Hoar’s Political Reminiscences. It 
seems that his account of the national con- 
ventions in which he had taken part (in the 
February number) was the first chapter of 
these. His first political service, he tells us, 
consisted in folding and directing circulars 
sent out in 1848 by the anti-slavery Whigs 
who bolted the regular nomination of Taylor, 
and thus set on foot the division which ended 
in the destruction of the Whig and the crea- 
tion of the Republican party. It is certainly 
curious and interesting for those who like to 
trace the continuity of public careers, to see 
Mr. Hoar, in his old age, again a bolter on 
principle from the councils of the party which 
in his youth he helped, by bolting, to found. 
He publishes for the first time a letter writ- 
ten by Webster to his brother, the late EB. R. 
Hoar, giving his reasons for refusing to join 
in the secession. Four years later, Mr. Web- 
ster was a discredited man, while the Free- 
Soilers, casting in Massachusetts in the elec- 
tion of 1848 only 37,000 votes, had among 
their number all the men who subsequently 
became dominant in the State. The rise of 
Sumner, Adams, Andrew, the two Hoars, and 
Wilson, to mention only half-a-dozen, was 
brought about by the disintegration of the 
party to which they belonged in their earlier 
years. The flood of war literature shows 
signs of ebbing. This department of the 
magazines has been nearly worked out, and 
the point reached at which it is difficult to 
avoid repetition. Even the interest of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘Rough Riders’’ suffers from the 
fact that it has been told by everybody else 
before. Fond as we are of the pomp and 
noise and danger of war, there is one thing 
of which the magazine reader, even the 
most patriotic, is fonder, and that is novelty. 
He must have new subjects, and refuses to be 
thrilled with one emotion for more than a 
certain length of time. 


—The Century has added to its “Heroes 
of Peace’’ series an article on ‘‘Heroes of the 
Railway Service,’”’ illustrated by Jay Ham- 
bidge. It is written by Charles De Lano 
Hine, a graduate of West Point, who, after 
serving as an officer for four years, volun- 
tarily resigned his commission in the army 
to become a freight brakeman. After some 
railway service as a brakeman and a yard- 
master, he reéntered the military service as 
Major in the First District of Columbia 
Volunteer Infantry. He points out that rail- 
road organization is semi-military in cha- 
racter, and that in some respects railway 
service is the more dangerous of the two; 
the danger, however, being a matter of such 
every-day routine that it attracts little at- 
tention: 


“A soldier fights his battle, and may not be 
again under fire for a week, a month, or a 
year. 
mum of danger. 


While actually engaged, his is a maxi- 
The railroad man is usually 





in much less danger than the fighting soldier. 
What the railroader lacks in intensity of in- 
terest he makes up in quantity. He is under 
fire, so to speak, every working day or night 
of his life. The washouts of spring, the 
blinding dust of summer, the treacherous 
fogs of autumn, and the icy car tops of 
winter, all teach him to be careful of his 
hold in this world, lest he slip suddenly into 
the next. As the battle is the true test of the 
officer and the soldier, so is the wreck the 
measure of the coolness or pluck of the 
official and the employee.” 


The ‘‘casualties’ in the latter class every 
year in this country he puts at 20,000. All 
this without distinction, glory, pomp, or 
show, and hitherto without magazines to 
make it known. This “Heroes of Peace” 
series is the first attempt—so far as we 
know—to reduce to their true proportions 
the ridiculous pretensions of military life 
to a monopoly of courage, nerve, and en- 
durance. We have read with interest Mr. 
James Bryce’s advice to us on the manage- 
ment of our new colonies in his article call- 
ed “British Experience in the Government 
of Colonies,” but we are bound to say that 
the most important statement in it is the 
following: ‘‘Were I a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States, I should be among those who are 
opposing their annexation.’”’ The difficulty 
with his advice that we imitate the Eng- 
lish colonial system (by establishing a civil- 
ized colonial service, and instituting a sort 
of benevolent despotism which shall keep 
a “firm hand’ on “white adventurers’’) is, 
that it is addressed to a government in the 
hands of a party which is annexing for the 
benefit of white adventurers, and itself con- 
sists of white adventurers. It is for the 
very reason that white adventurers may 
thrive, that the White Adventurer’s Great 
Father must turn a deaf ear to such advice. 


—By .the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
when we were still living under the Articles 
of Confederation, which established a Con- 
gress consisting of but one branch, it was 
provided that as soon as there should be a 
certain number of inhabitants in the dis- 
trict northwest of the Ohio River, they 
should be allowed to have a General Assem- 
bly, consisting of a Council and a House, 
and that this body should have the authority 
“to elect a Delegate to Congress, who shall 
have a seat in Congress, with a right of 
debating, but not of voting, during this tem- 
porary government.’ After the adoption of 
the Constitution and the organization under 
it of the new government, which provided, 
among other things, for a national legisla- 
ture composed of two houses, the general 
Government obtained by a deed of cession 
the territory south of the Ohio River, and 
in 1790 an act of Congress was passed, 
which extended to the inhabitants of that 
region all the benefits, privileges, and advan- 
tages previously granted those of the North- 
west Territory, and established there a simi- 
lar government. This proved to be an in- 
advertent and embarrassing piece of legis- 
lation when, in 1794, James White laid be- 
fore the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives the credentials of his appointment 
as a Representative in Congress of the Ter- 


ritory south of the River Ohio. Representa- 
tive in Congress? In which branch of Con- 
gress should he take a seat? Some mem- 


bers thought it much more proper that he 
should go into the Senate. He was elected 
in a manner similar to that of Senators, and 
Senators more resembled Delegates than did 
Representatives of the people. Others held 
that he had a right to speak in either branch 
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when the affairs of the Southwestern Terri- 
tory were under discussion. 


—Mr. Boudinot of New Jersey, who had 
been a member of the Continental Congress, 
was very positive that, as the old law 
could not be fully executed, Mr. White ought 
to go where members elected by Legislatures 
went—to the Senate; but he thought an act 
of Congress should be passed in reference 
to the matter. Strict constructionists con- 
tended that Delegates from Territories were 
unknown to the Constitution, and for that 
reason Mr. White could not be admitted to 
either branch. The liberals maintained, on 
the other hand, that the Representatives had 
a right to admit any one whatever to a seat 
in the House, for the mere purpose of parti- 
cipating in the debates. The moderate men 
argued that nothing in the new Constitution 
excluded these Delegates; that the privilege 
of representation had been solemnly 
ferred upon the very people who had elected 
Mr. White; that Sevier had represented 
them in the old Congress when they beiong- 
ed to Carolina, and that they had separated 
into a new State under the promise of this 
privilege. It was now too late, they added, 
to say that laws under which action had 
been taken were incapable of 
This view prevailed, and Mr. White was ad- 
mitted, but the House, by a vote of 42 to 32, 
held that he should not take the oath of a 
member of Congress. 


con- 


execution. 


—Some years ago the Gresham Life Assur- 
ance Company entered upon an investigation 
of the risks incident to professional military 
and naval lives, and the results are very per- 
tinent to the ‘‘colonial policy’’ of the United 
States. Two great divisions of the subject 
may be made, one giving the conditions in 
peace and another in war; but there are other 
influences of moment. The rate of death at 
the home-stations in peace may be taken as 
the normal mortality, and this was found to 
be about 5 per 1,000 for commissioned offi- 
cers, and 7 or 8 per 1,000 for non-commis- 
sioned officers and men—a rate even lower 
than that for the male population of the 
United Kingdom. This applies, however, 
only in early manhood, for ages under 35; 
beyond that point the civilian has the advan- 
tage. At foreign stations in time of peace 
the climate risk must be considered, and 
while the different services give different re- 
sults, the average is 15 per 1,000, or double 
the normal rate. The same figure expresses 
the mortality rate for a small war; so it is 
safe to assert that, under the best of ma- 
nagement, the occupation of a reasonably 
healthy possession costs in life as much as a 
war of moderate proportions. The applica- 
tion of this to the army of the United States 
will be evident. The tropics are not healthy 
regions naturally, and our men are not ac- 
customed to foreign service. An occupation 
may, and most likely will, cost in life each 
year as much as a war of fair proportions. 





ROPES’S CIVIL WAR. 


The Story of the Ciwil War: A Concise Ac- 
count of the War in the United States of 
America between 1861 and 1865. By John 
Codman Ropes, LL.D. With Maps and 
Plans. Part II., The Campaigns of 1862. 
G. P. Putgam’s Sons. 8vo, pp. xii, 475. 

In his second volume Mr. Ropes has ad- 
hered to the method of giving only selected 
campaigns and battles as illustrating the 
general progress of the war, the qualities of 


lan 
Confederate, by 


The Nation. 


| the commanding generals, and the military 
He has | 
a general is judged by results 


administration of the Government. 


| greatly enlarged the fulness of his references 


of the 
to trace his authorities for 


Official Records armies, 


that it is 


to the 
easy 
the assertions of fact in his descriptions of 
the events he In this he cannot 
be too highly commended. There is nothing 
the run 


narrates 


more wearisome than attempt to 


| down the sources of an historical statement, 


when reference is given, in vast a 
thesaurus as even the first series of the 
Records. The Publishing Board has done all 
in its power to help us by system in the 
compilation, by copious indexes, and by full 
tables of contents in each volume of all pre- 


no so 


ceding volumes, by grouping everything re- 
lating to one campaign in the several parts 
of one volume, separating reports from cor- 
National matter from the 
giving chronological tables 
of current related events and even calendars 


respondence and 


of the year to determine dates when days 


of the week are mentioned—for all which 


| they will get thanks from generations of in- 
| vestigators yet unborn; but when all this is 


done, it requires no little patience to find a 
quotation without citation of volume or page 
In proportion to this labor, the author puts 
us under obligation who tells us where to 
find the material he uses, so fully and care- 
fully as Mr. Ropes has done in this book. 
It is also a guarantee of good faith, and is 
the author himself, 
making him careful in his statements. The 
evolution of a true history is thus pareatly 
accelerated; for the weighing of such moun- 


a salutary check upon 


tains of evidence is not to be done in a day, 
and dubious or disputed points will long re- 
the efforts 
to reach solid verity. 


main after most conscientious 


In the progress towards an agreed narra- 
tive of the facts in the campaigns and bat- 
tles with which Mr. Ropes deals, therefore, 
he has done good work which, it is safe to 
say, will have permanent recognition. He is 
also very pronounced and free in his judg- 
ments of men and of their conduct and capa- 
city, but here it will naturally happen that 
he will find his readers exercising their own 
judgment and not infrequently differing from 
him. This is all the more likely because it 
is rarely the case that the grounds of such 
personal judgments are or can be fully stat- 
ed, and the particular events in regard to 
which they are applied do not always seem 
to imply necessarily the conclusions which 
are stated. The capacity and character of 
the successive commanders of the Army of 
the Potomac have been so much the subject 
of heated partisan discussion that, in trying 
to gauge the author’s treatment of men, it 
will be well to go to some other theatre of 
operations. Let us take the Middle West, 
and the relations of Lincoln, Stanton, Hai- 
leck, Buell, and Rosecrans. 


Toward the close of the summer and in the 
early autumn of 1862, a Confederate army 
in two columns, one under Bragg, the other 
under Kirby Smith, had, by manwuvre, for- 
ced back the national army under Buell from 
northern Alabama, across Tennessee and 
Kentucky to the Ohio River. Considerably 


| reinforced, Buell again advanced, fought an 


indecisive battie at Perryville, Ky., and fol- 
lowed the retiring enemy southeast to Mt. 
Vernon and London on the upper waters of 
the Cumberland River. There the pursuit 


ended, and Buell turned the march of his , 


columns toward Nashville, though his or- 


i ders from Washington were to press the 


80 | 





185 


pursuit of the enemy and occupy East Ten- 
nessee. It may be a hard rule of war that 


but it is 


a recognized one. When A. S. Johnson lost 
Fort Donelson and retreated to Corinth, 
Miss., he said to Mr. Davis that he could 
not complain if the rule were applied to 
him Lee said the same after Gettys 
burg. Buell himself, on October 16, recog 


nized it, ‘mn the letter in which he declared 
his purpose to change his course to Nash- 
ville. 

The right of Halleck, as general-in-chief 
and of the the 
tinued advance for argument 
Such order removed the 
the plan from Buell’s 
him only that of vigorous execution 


yovernment, to order con 


is too plain 
for 
left 
It was 
the subordinate’s privilege to ask to be re 
lieved if he thought he must fail in the exe- 
cution, but no wrong was done him in giv- 
ing the Halleck did not confine the 
pursuit to the route the enemy had travelled 
He indicated at least two others 


responsibility 


shoulders and 


order. 


and wasted 


as being eligible, including one directly 
across Tennessee to Chattanooga, which 
place, as he pointed out, was as near as 
Nashville, and led through a region abun- 
dantly able to support an army, which 
the Confederates even after another year 
of war looked to as one in which 
a large army could live To occupy 
Chattanooga and East Tennessee while the 
country roads were good and the autumn 


weather pleasant, then to repair the Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville Railroad and make firm 
the advance so gained, was an intelligent and 
by 
region 
Buell 
after 


shown to be feasible 
the 


It was under such circumstances that 


reasonable plan, 


subsequent operations in same 
was relieved and Rosecrans appointed 
Mr. Lincoln had Secretary 
Stanton’s order to the same effect and Buell 
had persisted in refusing to follow the di- 
rections sent him the 
In the actual condition and situation of the 
army under Bragg, there is good reason to 
think Halleck’s plan would have succeeded, 
and a new base for further movements might 
have been established at Chattanooga a year 
before it was actually done. 


once revoked 


by general -in-chief 


In how does Mr. 
Ropes treat the President and his advisers? 
Of Halleck he had earlier said that he had 
but slender intellectual capacity, and an un- 
military cast of mind (p. 235), and repeats 
that he had an “inability to grasp a mili- 
tary problem’’ (p. 385) In the present 
juncture, Halleck is said to be only the 
mouthpiece of the President's determination, 
and is absolved in this way from the chief 
responsibility, while Lincoln and the Sec- 
retary of War are denied whatever support 
they might get from the concurrence of 
Halleck’s opinion. It is generally agreed 
that Halleck failed as a field commander 
of an army; but it 1s also generally ad- 
mitted that few, if any, were his equals in 
knowledge of military theory and history 
His books on the Art of War and Interna- 
tional Law, as well as his translation of 
Jomini’s Napoleon, have always stood well 
and have been regarded as sufficient proof 
of intellectual capacity and ability to grasp 
a military problem. Still are these 
shown by his voluminous 
during his service as general-in-chief, when 
candidly analyzed. That he blundered, 
everybody else blundered, is of course true; 
but we do not believe that final historical 
| judgment will deny to him knowledge or 


these circumstances, 


, 


more 
correspondence 


an 
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brain power. His correspondence with 
Buell in this campaign was by no means 
a mere iteration of the Government’s wishes. 
He expressed his own opinion vigorously, 
that it was possible to drive the enemy 
from East Tennessee and keep him out. “If 
we cannot do it now, we need never hope 
for it,” he said (O. R., xvi., pt. 2, pp. 623, 
626). 

Thus having isolated the President and his 
Secretary from the military assistance of the 
general-in-chief, our author, after asserting 
that ‘‘no one capable of forming a judgment 
on the military questions involved in it can 
hesitate an instant in arriving at the con- 
clusion that General Buell was in the right,’’ 
turns upon Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stanton with 
—‘‘The President and Secretary were neither 
willing nor competent to discuss the question 
on purely military grounds.” It cannot be 
necessary to defend Mr. Lincoln from the 
charge of being unwilling to seek, with in- 
tensest earnestness, in every direction for 
light on the problem of making his country 
victorious. When, the year before, protest 
was made to him against his patient endur- 
ance of McClellan’s exasperating disrespect, 
and he replied, ‘‘I will hold his horse if he 


will only conquer this rebellion,’”’ he spoke 
in the spirit of self-abnegating devotion 
which animated him till the day of his 


assassination. As to his capacity to under- 
stand and discuss military reasoning, after 
two years of life in the focus of military re- 
sponsibility, with Scott, McClellan, McDowell, 
Meigs, Hitchcock, and Halleck around him 
in both formal and informal presentation of 
their views in unrestrained discussion, with 
his keen shrewdness sifting their arguments, 
and with his peculiar power of generalizing 
principles from complicated facts, we should 
rather ask, Who could understand and who 
discuss, if not he? But, besides this prob- 
able evidence from his well-known powers, 
there are his letters in the Records, giving 
his actual discussion of real and present mili- 
tary problems on purely military grounds, 
and they demonstrate his competency to do 
it ably and thoroughly, as we have had oc- 
show in these columns (within 
three months), and as Mr. Ropes has ad- 
mitted in this book (p. 439, note). 

Without going into a detailed criticism of 
Buell’s campaign, it is enough to say that, 


casion to 


though his cautious defensive strategy was 
criticised at Washington, Mr. Lincoln had 
revoked the order relieving him on this ac- 


count, and reissued it only when the Gene- 
ral persisted in retiring on Nashville instead 
of continuing to follow the enemy by any 
route, The real question was between the 
continuance of such cautious defensive and 
a bolder aggressive. It would be an an- 
achronism, to-day,.to argue in favor of bold, 
continuous initiatfve in war. That question 
has been decided affirmatively, if anything 
can be settled. Mr. Lincoln has the world 
with him. That the good weather of the au- 
{umn was rapidly passing, was only another 
good military reason for “pushing things.” 
But there political reasons for the 
same course, 20 strong that they seem to 
show the radical incompleteness of a dis- 
cussion of the campaign which ignores them. 

The public discontent with the progress of 
the war was so great that it showed itself 
in the elections of this same autumn by the 
loss of the control of the House of Represen- 
tatives by the Administration. The Con- 
gressional Committee on the Conduct of the 
War brought the whole weight of the most 


were 





vigorous element of those in favor of the 
war to bear upon the Administration, in- 
sisting upon a more aggressive military po- 
licy. Governor Morton of Indiana, with the 
coéperation of the Governors of Ohio and 
Illinois, protested against the conduct of the 
campaign in Tennessee and Kentucky. Their 
opinions and those of the whole Northwest 
were fairly expressed in a letter of Morton 
to the President on October 7, in which he 
said: 

“Another three months like the last six, 
and we are lost—lost. We cannot afford to 
experiment a single day longer with men 
who have failed continuously fora whole year, 
who, with the best-appointed armies, have 
done nothing, have thrown away the greatest 
advantages, evacuated whole States, and re- 
treated hundreds of miles before an inferior 
enemy. To try them longer, trusting that 
they may yet do something, would, it seems 
to me, be imperilling the life of the nation.’”’ 


On the 2ist he said: “In the Northwest, 
distrust and despair are seizing upon the 
hearts of the people.’”” East Tennessee was a 
loyal district, represented in Congress by 
Horace Maynard, represented in our army by 
regiments of brave men whose families at 
home were in the enemy’s power. A loud 
appeal went up to the President not to allow 
the winter to come without bringing that 
loyal region within the Union lines. The 
dangers of foreign complications, by reason 
of the efforts making to secure a recognition 
of the Confederacy by England and France, 
were so great a peril that the Government 
and all its friends regarded it as an impera- 
tive reason for extraordinary and unresting 
energy in aggressive warfare, that we might 
recover at least all we had lost during the 
summer, before the British Parliament should 
meet in January. Unless war is made for 
some other reason than to subserve the 
statesmianship of the country, such consider- 
ations ought to be imperative in favor of 
extraordinary exertions, ought to justify ex- 
ceptional privations, and forbid the easy-go- 
ing deliberateness which is not content with 
an army superior in numbers, in equipment, 
and in supply, but demands exemption from 
risk of short rations, of interrupted com- 
munications, of forced marches. In such cir- 
cumstances such demands spell nothing but 
“Give it up.” 

It was in such circumstances that Rose- 
crans was chosen to succeed Buell because 
he was thought to have the energy to make 
such aggressive, indefatigable war. He was 
told that this was expected of him when the 
appointment was sent to him, and that de- 
lays could not be tolerated. He had his op- 
tion to take the command on those terms 
or to decline it; and he took it. As Halleck 
afterwards told him, they at Washington be- 
lieved that Buell would succeed at some time, 
if not hurried; but inexorable events were 
hurrying. And yet, when Halleck’s urgency 
was reiterated through six weeks and no 
visible progress was made—a period as long 
as the whole Austro-Prussian war of 1866-— 
when the autumn was gone and December 
was begun, when the conditions on which 
the appointment was made were all broken, 
when the grief and apprehension of the pa- 
triot in the executive chair found voice in 
warning that another change might have to 
be made, Mr. Ropes sees nothing in it all 
but an improper threat of removal, and says 
that Rosecrans deserved the thanks of his 
profession for resenting it! He even justifies 
Rosecrans in delaying three weeks longer. 
Meanwhile Bragg had gone out of Ken- 
tucky at its southeast corner by way of Cum- 





berland Gap, had traversed the whole length 
of East Tennessee some two hundred miles to 
Chattanooga, which was much nearer our 
army than the enemy at the time the pursuit 
was abandoned, and had come back north- 
west from Chattanooga a hundred and twenty 
miles to Murfreesboro, thirty miles from 
Nashville. Can we now be asked to believe 
that praise for Rosecrans and contempt for 
Lincoln and his advisers is the final word 
of history? Can anybody wonder that Mr. 
Lincoln said that if his generals did not 
want to use the armies, he wished they would 
lend them to somebody who could? For 
the victory at Murfreesboro, incomplete as it 
was, he was generous in praise, and made it 
the reason for condoning the waste of most 
of the next summer. 

In the treatment of the question of num- 
bers of opposing armies, Mr. Ropes seeks to 
make the official statistical returns to the 
Adjutant-General’s Office the basis of his 
computations, and in this he is unquestiona- 
bly right, though he does not always adhere 
to it with entire consistency. He has adopted 
a rule of deducting 20 per cent. from the re- 
turns of the “‘present for duty,’ for “‘men 
on extra duty, etc.” This is a manifest error. 
In the original returns are separate columns 
for officers and men present sick, in arrest, 
and on extra duty, but in neither the Na- 
tional nor the Confederate returns is this 
triple group included in the numbers report- 
ed “present for duty.”” In the Nation, No. 
1440 (p. 86), was given an analysis and com- 
parison of the forms of return, and the Con- 
federate method of reporting ‘‘effectives’”’ was 
shown. In Nos. 1538 (p. 462) and 1543 (p. 
71) the relative reliability of statements of 
numbers made by officers in other forms than 
the regular returns was examined. Without 
discussing the subject again, it still seems 
that the reasons for adhering to the ‘“‘re- 
turns,”” when they exist, as the supreme au- 
thority in military statistics, are conclusive, 
and we cannot go with Mr. Ropes when he 
“adopts substantially the numbers given in 
the Confederate (narrative) reports” written 
long after such a battle as Antietam, when 
they are inconsistent with the statistical re- 
turns made in regular course of duty. 

To illustrate: Lee’s army, with which he 
began the campaign against Pope at the end 
of July, was 82,632 “present for duty,’’ as we 
learn from the statistical returns. By the 
same means we learn that there remained to 
him after the battle of Antietam in Sep- 
tember, close to 44,500, as Mr. Ropes states 
it (p. 382). This leaves more than 38,000 
as the total losses of the Confederates in the 
two months’ campaigning—a conclusion from 
which there is no escape. But, adding to the 
numbers remaining in September the casual- 
ties in the battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam, Mr. Ropes argues that, according 
to the returns, Lee had on the morning of 
the battle last named 58,000 men. As a 
compromise with other general statements 
in reports, he reduces this below 40,000 (p. 
877). Yet he has given his estimate of the 
force with which Lee crossed the Potomac 
at about 55,000 (p. 337), which would make 
the Confederate losses for Harper’s Ferry 
and South Mountain 15,000; but nobody 
could for a moment accept this. On the other 
hand, if Lee crossed the Potomac with no 
more than 45,000, his losses in the campaign 
against Pope were nearly 38,000. Mr. Ropes 
very clearly declares the conflicting data to 
be irreconcilable, and offers his estimates 
as only approximate, 
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It is utterly useless to try to reconcile 
the claims of commanders, in general state- 
ments, with their official returns, or to com- 
promise between them. Such statements only 
show the extent to which errors of memory 


or careless assertion can go. We shall have 
taken a long step towards historical truth, 
in this respect, when all investigators shall 
have learned the simple fact that no gene- 
ral officer in an army has any means of 


knowing the numerical strength of that army | 


except the statistical returns consolidated 
as they come up through companies, regi- 
ments, brigades, divisions, corps, brought 
together at the army headquarters, and trans- 
mitted to the seat of government. This is 
not to be thought of as one of the means of 
knowledge; it is literally and exactly the 
only means. The army is not counted in any 
other way, by anybody whomsoever. What 
is not got from these returns is not got at 
all. What conflicts with them is thereby 
convicted of being false. On the return 
itself are columns for “Alterations since 
last report,’’ and the series is either con- 
tinuously self-proving, or the return is an- 
notated by explanations of any apparent dis- 
crepancy. No intelligent officer could ever 
pretend that he had any knowledge on the 
subject except what is obtained either direct- 
ly or indirectly from these returns. If one of 
a series is lost, we must, of course, supply 
its information by such evidence of what the 
lost return contained as we can get; but it 
must accord with the others of the series and 
be consistent with that which precedes and 
that which follows. Reports of statistics by 
medical officers, by provost-marshals, etc., 
are subordinate parts of the same system. In 
the published Official Records are only ab- 
stracts of the full returns, but in case of 
doubt the originals are accessible and the 
accuracy of the abstract may be tested. The 
historical importance of such a criterion of 
truth is, we hope, a sufficient justification 
of calling attention to the actual system un- 
til its authority shall be fully recognized. 


PROBLEMS OF NORTH 


ARCH-©®OLOGY. 


Introduction to the Study of North American 
Archaology. By Prof. Cyrus Thomas. Cin- 
cinnati: The Robert Clarke Co. 1898. 8vo, 
pp. 391. Illustrated. 


In dealing with this volume, and the same 
may be said ef any other work upon the 
subject, it is well to remember that but few 
of the more abstruse problems connected 
with the prehistoric remains of America can 
be said to be definitively settled. We have, 


it is true, measured the length, breadth, and | 


height of many of the mounds and raked 


over their contents, just as we have ex- 


plored the ruined cities of Mexico and Cen- 


tral America, and compared their archi- 
tecture with that of less favored regions; 
and it is safe to say that, from these and 
other indications, we have gained a reason- 
ably correct idea of the mode of life of the 
people who built these mounds and lived in 


these cities, so far as it is revealed to us | 


by a study of their arts and industries. At 
all events, the conclusions drawn from these 
sources have an actual basis of fact, and to 
this extent are believed to be indisputable. 
But when we go further and ask who were 
the builders of these mounds and cities, or, 
assuming that they were a different peo- 
ple or a people in a different stage of civil- 
ization from the former occupants of these 





AMERICAN: 


several regions, inquire where they came 





| localities where these remains are found, 
| we are at once upon debatable ground. 
| Thus, for example, if called on to account 
for the of man on this continent, 
we may, without doing discredit to our intel- 
ligence, with Powell, 
acquired articulate speech, 
and that ‘‘there is no valid reason why the 
Eastern World may not have been peopled 
, from the or admitting his for- 
eign origin, bring him over from 
either Europe or Asia, and land him at dif- 
ferent times and at different places, on the 
same of either North 
or South 
| among us 


presence 


answer, 


here before he 


Western”; 


we may 


shores 
Indeed, 
who do not hesitate 


or opposite 


America, 
to resurrect 
submerged continents whenever it is neces- 


sary to smooth his pathway. So, too, in 
regard to his development. It may have 
been indigenous, or it may have been col- 
ored by Asiatic influences. Both opinions 
are held, and as there does not appear to 
be any immediate prospect of deciding the 
matter either one way or the other, it is, 


in discussing what for the present, at least, 


is a question of probabilities 


he is so far from insisting upon these points 
that he leaves us free to accept any theory 
that will help to a solution these 
questions. In the same spirit, he dismisses 
the problem of palwolithic man in America 
(p. 5) as not proven; and, contrary to his 
usual fairness, he disposes of the Calaveras 
skull and the implements found in the au- 
riferous gravels of California by a resort 
the fallacy of ‘‘begging the question.”’ 
In other words, he tells us (pp. 190 et seq.) 
that these remains could not have been of 
the same age as the geological stratum in 
which they are found, for the reason that, 
being neolithic, they indicate a higher phase 
of development than was in existence when 
that stratum was laid down; this being pre- 
cisely the point at issue. 


us of 


to 


With these problems out of the way, and 
bearing in mind the necessarily conjectural 
character of much of the evidence, we are 
now ready to take up the story as told by 
our author, though it seems advisable to re- 
verse his line of investigation, and begin, in- 
stead of end, with our prehistoric Ame- 





perhaps, just as wel! not to waste any time 


Such, in fact, seems to be our author's 
opinion, for although he believes (pp. 369- 
378) that man originally arrived in Ame- 
rica by way of the extreme Northwest Pa- 
cific Coast, and (p. 379) that there may 
have been “‘prehistoric contact on the west- 
ern coast of Mexico with people from the 
Pacific Islands or Southeastern Asia,’ yet, 


from, and by what route they reached the | 


that he was 


there are those | 





| rican at the time he made his home in “the | 


the 


inhospitable region that lies between 

western shore of Hudson’s Bay and the | 
Rocky Mountains."" From this point as a 
centre, population is said to have flowed 


southward in “parted by the 
great stretching from the 
Saskatchewan to the Rio Grande, one moved 
south along the skirt, 
the Pacific side,"’ and, still pushing on, final- 
{ ly reached Mexico and Central America; 
| while “the the Atlantic 
side,’ and, circling around the lakes, took 
possession of the Mississippi valley and the 
Eastern and Southern seaboard. In the 
course of this long and wearisome move- 
ment, “requiring possibly thousands of 
| years,’ these people split into different 
i stocks and tribes, ‘if, indeed, they had not 


two streams; 
treeless plains 


mountain 


other crossed to 


passed to | 





been differentiated before reaching the con- 


tinent,”’ though it is said (p. 8), and, aa 
we believe, rightfully, that “they belong 
ed apparently to the same race, its members 
being popularly known as Ameri 
ean Indians." 

In coming to this conclusion, our auther 
summons to his aid language, tradition, and 
other factors in the problem, his main cd: 
pendence, however, being upon the evidencs 
furnished by the monuments and other re 
mains that are found scattered over the 


country. These are carefully studied, and 
a result of the comparison instituted between 
them and the works of the Indians 
attributed (pp. 
found 
the incoming of the whites, or 
other 
this statement 
not object: neither have 
find with the 
into three (or, omitting the 
great divisions which 
the Pacific and the Atlant 

fication is not only convenient 
for upon the 
exists in the remains found 
and, 
marches, 


22, 138, 229, 240, ete.) to the 
these sect 
their ut 


these same I: 


people inhabiting 


to 


cestors—in words, to 


dians. To we, certainly, do 


we y fault to 


of 
Arctic, | 


an 


separation these remain 





nto 
*’rof. Thomas 
Such a clasal 
but 


it is real 


th 


‘ 


it is based dissimilarity 1 


the t 


in 
to 


Wo eC 


the 


speaking 


tions, what is more point 


geographically and in a 
general way, with the linguistic groups into 
which Brinton the Whe 


ther these differences are of such 


divides Indians 
a chara 
ter as to mark them as the product of dif 
matter of 


that 


ferent ethnic groups, is a 


ome 
is they 
Bandell 


exigencies of 


doubt, though it admitted were 
to different 
to 
of 


Be this as it may, it is not of much moment 


influences, or. as 
the 
varying 


due 


expresses if, another 


climate and natural resources 


since it is not 


in the present investigation 


so much with the origin of these different 
kinds of remains that we are concerned as 
it is with their existence and distribution 
These, so it is thought, furnish clues to 
the movements of population in prehistori 
times, and it is by following these clues 
to their sources that our author traces the 
Indian back to his original home in the 


broad stretch of country that extends from 


Hudson's Bay to the Rocky Mountains. <A: 


cordingly, it is from this region that the 
primeval American is started on his march 
southward, bearing along the seeds of that 
civilization which culminated in Mexico and 
Central America on the west, and in the 
mound centres of the Mississippi Valley on 
the east 

This, in brief, is a summary of our au 
thor’s theory, and, in the present state of 
our knowledge, there is no reason why we 
should not accept it, except in so far as it 
relates to what are termed ‘‘the prehistort: 





movements of population.’’ These are foun 

to depend, so uniformly, upon conjecture 
that, taken in connection with what is 
known of the wanderings of our tribes in re 

cent times, they may be relegated to the 
realm of uncertainties. Indeed, all mention 
of them might have been omitted without 


lessening our knowledge of Indian life and 
This fact 
to recognize, for although he devotes to the 
discussion some forty pages, which the 
terms ‘‘possible’’ and ‘“‘probable’’ occur wit! 
exasperating frequency, yet, in the end, he 
leaves us free to accept, as an alternative, the 
theory that America was peopled from Eu- 
and that the 
was from the Atlantic border.” 


civilization. our author seems 


in 


rope, “spread of population 


For the remainder of the volume, and « 
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pecially for the description of the various 
remains, as well as for the account of the 
arts and industries, etc., of the Indians, we 
have only words of commendation. And yet, 
such is the uncertainty that attends an in- 
vestigation into prehistoric life, and so diffi- 
cult is it to gauge the full force of ac- 
knowledged facts, that, not unfrequently, we 
find ourselves at odds with our author. Take, 
for instance, the statement (p. 248) that ‘‘the 
form of government among the Aztecs was 
a well-regulated monarchy; the title 
under certain conditions passing from father 
to son,” and how can we reconcile it with 
Bandelier’s carefully studied conclusion 
“that there was neither monarch, autocrat, 
nor despot in Mexico; that merit alone on 
the battlefield could promote to the rank of 
war chief (or, as he was sometimes called, 
emperor); that no dignity was transmissible 
by inheritance, and in fine, that Mexico was 
a barbarous but free military democracy’’? 
Or again, what are we to think of the ‘‘ad- 
vanced culture’ (pp. 8, 240) of the Mexicans 
when we are told by Brinton (‘American 
Race,’ p. 44) that, “leaving out of considera- 
tion the objective art of architecture and 
one or two inventions, the Aztecs of Mexico 
and the Algonquins of the eastern United 
States were not far apart’’? So, too, in re- 
gard to our own Indians, the occasions for 
a difference of opinion are somewhat fre- 
quent. We do not, for instance, believe that 
the use of masks on the Atlantic side of 
the continent (p. 182) was comparatively 
rare, when both Adair and Lafitau—one in 
the north and the other in the south—tell 
us that, made of gourds, bark, or other ma- 
terial, they were worn by the Indians in 
some of their solemn ceremonies; and, final- 
ly, we are by no means of the opinion (p. 
159) that the Shawnees were a different peo- 
ple from the Mascoutens, or, as they are 
sometimes called, the Nation du Feu, when 
the Jesuit Relations make it plain that these 
were different names for the same tribe. But 
it is unnecessary to pursue this subject fur- 
ther. Enough has been given to show the 
character of the statements to which objec- 
tion may be rightfully made; and as they are 
of secondary importance, and might be con- 
troverted or omitted altogether without 
detriment to the main contention, further 
comment would savor of hypercriticism. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to 
say that, good as this work is, we prefer 
Thomas when he deals with tangible facts, 
as he does in his exhaustive account of the 
Mounds of the Mississippi Valley, rather 
than when he goes wool-gathering in fields 
where, according to his own admission (p. 
148), success is impossible. 


The Natablishment of Spanish Rule in Ameri- 
ca; An Introduction to the History and 
Politics of Spanish America. By Bernard 
Moses, Ph.D., Professor in the University 
of California. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1898. 
The pathetic ending of the first great co- 

lonial empire of modern times naturally 

arouses a new interest in the process of its 
establishment. For us, too, who are shoul- 
dering with light hearts the burden that was 
crushing Spain, some knowledge of the foun- 
dations of that empire, on the ruins of which 
we must build, would seem to be Iindispen- 
sable. This need is admirably met by Prof. 

Moses in this study of the beginnings of Spa- 

nish America. His qualifications for the 

work are exceptional, His special studies 





in comparative constitutional law, his long 
residence in California, and his sojourns in 
Mexico and Spain, have given him a first- 
hand familiarity with the Spanish stock 
and Spanish institutions which invests his 
discussion with a clearness and a certain 
insight and sympathy that are beyond 
the reach of the mere student of docu- 
ments. 

After a brief review of Spanish history and 
of the general aspects of the colonial policy 
of the Spanish kings, including a description 
of the Council of the Indies, Prof. Moses 
gives a very lucid and detailed account of 
the Casa de Contratacion, based on Captain 
John Stevens’s ‘Spanish Rule of Trade to the 
West Indies.’ Owing to the rarity and high 
price of both this work and its original, the 
‘Norte de la Contratacion de las Indias Occi- 
dentales’ of Veitia Linage, this chapter sup- 
plies information as to the colonial trade 
hitherto not easily accessible away from the 
large libraries. The organization of the ad- 
ministration of the colonies is illustrated 
by a concrete study of the Viceroy and the 
Audiencia in Mextco. Later in the book the 
ecclesiastical establishment in Mexico is ex- 
amined to show the relation of the Church to 
the King. It is characteristic of Prof. 
Moses’s practical aims and his soundness of 
method that these great institutions should 
be studied historically as they existed in 
Mexico, that part of the Spanish empire 
which is of most interest to us and with 
which he is familiar by travel. Five chap- 
ters are devoted to South America, one of 
which deals with the Jesuit missions in 
Paraguay. The volume is brought to a con- 
clusion with a discussion of Spain’s economic 
policy and a comparison of her American 
colonies with those of England. 

As a whole this work is admirably adapted 
not only to provide the thoughtful reading 
public with a useful body of knowledge in 
regard to the origin of the institutions of our 
Spanish-American neighbors, but also to aid 
teachers and students in extending the scope 
of courses in American history. The chief 
defect which we notice can easily be reme- 
died in a second edition. An historical work 
in a neglected or little-known field should be 
furnished with a brief annotated bibliogra- 
phy, comprising the most important original 
sources and the most serviceable secondary 
authorities. This is especially necessary in 
the case of Spanish history, owing to the lack 
of systematic bibliographies of Spanish publi- 
cations. In the present instance the absence 
of such a list of authorities is the more 
keenly felt from the rather careless method 
of citation employed by the author. No clue 
is given to the date or place of publication 
of the Spanish works which are referred to. 
Then there are references like these: ‘‘Ro- 
bertson, New York, 1839, I. 384, 523,”’ and 
‘Watson, I. 73, 74.” Is the first reference to 
William Robertson's ‘Charles V.’ or to his 
‘History of America,’ or to J. P. Robertson's 
‘Letters on Paraguay’? Is the second a re- 
ference to Robert Watson's ‘Philip II.’ or to 
Robert Grant Watson's ‘Spanish and Portu- 
guese South America during the Colonial Pe- 
riod’? Again, the student interested in the 
economic aspects of the Spanish colonial po- 
licy should have his attention called to Ro- 
scher’s masterly discussion in his ‘Kolonien 
und Kolonialgeschichte,’ and to the equally 
important chapters which Leroy-Beaulieu 
has devoted to the subject in his ‘Colonisa- 
tion chez lea Peuples Modernes.’ 

The commercial policy of Spain towards her 





colonies must be regarded as a monumental 
example of misdirected regulation and unu- 
tilized opportunity. That the Spaniards erred 
more profoundly and adhered to their error 
more persistently than the other colonial 
Powers, is to be accounted for partly by the 
conservative and reactionary position which 
Spain occupied in the great European con- 
flicts of the sixteenth century, and partly by 
the fact that the Castilians were not a mer- 
cantile or an industrial people. The expul- 
sion of the Jews had deprived the country ot 
that portion of the population which had bu- 
siness aptitude and insight; and later, when 
progressive economists analyzed the situation 
and pointed out the remedy, the restrictions 
on printing prevented their work from hav- 
ing the influence that it would have exerted 
in a freer country. Notwithstanding their 
uncommercial character, the Spaniards were 
greedy of wealth. The result was a policy 
singularly narrow and oppressive, and wholly 
subservient to the apparent immediate inte- 
rests of the mother country. 


Prof. Moses’s final chapter, comparing Spa- 
nish and English colonies, is a very dispas- 
sionate and lucid review of contrasted ideals 
and divergent practice. The balance from 
every point of view is not on the side of the 
English, although the practical results in our 
eyes clearly show that freedom of migration, 
laxness of control, and the encouragement of 
individual enterprise, rather: than paternal 
oversight and restriction, are the secrets of 
colonial growth. Many worthless Spaniards 
did get to America, but the colonies were 
never made the dumping-ground of the so- 
cial wastage as were some of the English 
settlements. The Spanish ideals were in some 
respects higher than the Knglish, but less 
well adapted for promoting a progressive and 
vigorous civilization. A progressive civiliza- 
tion, however, was the last thing that Spain 
wanted. Therefore, in passing in review the 
colonial policy of Spain, we must keep in 
mind that the ideal aimed at was one with 
which we have no natural sympathy. 


Really to get at the heart of the matter, 
the Spanish colonial policy should also be 
compared with the policy of England towards 
her Oriental dependencies. Spanish colonial 
America partakes quite as much of the na- 
ture of British India as of the nature of 
English America. When England had a prob- 
lem somewhat similar to that of Spain, 
her policy developed striking similarities. 
Where England has to rule a large native 
population, we find as little self-government 
as in New Spain, and that of the same kind, 
in minor municipal affairs. The English 
Council of India might have been copied from 
the Council of the Indies. The legislation of 
British India is as despotic as that of Spa- 
nish America. There is, in short, as marked 
a similarity in governmental machinery as 
there is a contrast in quality of administra- 
tion and in commercial policy. The Hnglish 
give good government to India, the Spanish 
Kings gave bad government to America. The 
secret is not so much to be found in the ma- 
chinery of administration as in the ideals 
and character of the men who conduct it. If 
a political spoils system should get hold of 
India, her history would repeat that of the 
Philippines. If an American spoils system is 
introduced into our new islands, their fu- 
ture will be but a repetition of their past. If 
a democracy is to administer successfully the 
government of alien dependencies, it must 
adopt a self-denying ordinance as regards the 
spoils of its political victories, 
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“The Georgian Period.’ Being Measured 
Drawings of Colonial Work, by Charles 
L. Hillman, Frank EB. Wallis, Claude Fay- 


| 


ette Bragdon, David Gregg, Francis Swales, 
Glenn Brown, and others. Parts IL. II, | 


and III. Boston: American Architect and 
Building News Co. 1899. 


The list of American books on architecture 
is growing, and some of the books whose 
titles occur in it are of excellent quality. 
One of the most important is, and will re- 
main for some time, the work which is 
gradually taking definite shape, and whose 
title is given above. In our previous notice 
(in June, 1898) it was assumed that there 
would be two parts and no more, but with 
the third part is issued a leaflet stating that 
there will be an indefinite number of parts 
issued in succession. The statement of the 
editor is to the effect that suggestions were 
made in the American Architect of last Au- 
gust ‘“‘as to the publication of other collec- 
tions of measured details of colonial work,”’ 
and that the result is the publication of 
Part III. and the collection of material 
enough for a farther issue. 

“Instead of issuing a fourth and final in- 
stalment, very much larger than its prede- 
cessors, we [the editors] have decided to con- 
tinue the series without definite term, and 
allow it to become, if fortune favors, a sort 
of omnium-gatherum, to which seekers may 
turn in search of definite architectural infor- 
mation regarding architecture of the Colonial 
and Provincial periods, down to the revival 
of classic forms in the early part of this cen- 
tury.” 


It seems right, however, to review the 
book in its present state, because it con- 
tains already 121 plates, contributed by many 
architects and draughtsmen, and because it 
is of necessity devoid of systematic form 
or unity of plan, being essentially the work 
of different men, contributing each what has 
come under his own observation. It is an- 
nounced, indeed, that there will be reprinted 
“some of the many interesting essays on the 
subject which have been published” in the 
American Architect; but these also will be 
detached essays, of course, and the collec- 
tion will be rather an encyclopedia than a 
book, with a book’s unity of purpose. 

Sixteen different contributors are named 
on the title-pages, and on each title-page 
occur the final words “and others.” Gene- 
rally, and, perhaps, in every instance, the 
name of the patient student who has made 
the drawings is given on each plate. These 
sheets are crowded with matter, details be- 
ing packed into the spaces left by the ge- 
neral drawings, and a sensible disregard of 
spacious and comely aspect being gene- 
rally manifest. Other plates, however, are 
devoted to drawings in perspective, such as 
the very picturesque one of the Old State 
House in Boston; and sometimes one or two 
small perspective studies come in a plate 
with measured drawings of the structure re- 
presented. There are also a certain num- 
ber of large photographic pictures, gela- 
tine prints, which are certainly very good; 
only one in the first part, but eight in each 
of the others. These are an attraction—cer- 
tainly they are an added element of strength 
to the publication; but its true purpose is 
indicated in its title ‘‘measured drawings”; 
that is to say, facts and figures which one 
May swear by. No one may be allowed 
to despise the two photographic views given 
of the beautiful circular double staircase in 
the New York city hall; but still the mea- 
sured drawings of the front, of one pavilion 





on a larger scale and on a smaller scale of 
a section through the rotunda and bell tur- 
ret, are the immediate cause—that and their 
like—of the work’s existence. The pains 
and care, the thought as well as patience, 
that have been put into these careful draw- 
ings, are appreciable only by those who have 
done the thing themselves. If the reader 
who is not a draughtsman, though interest- 
ed in architectural work, should need a sig- 
nificant hint, let him observe how great is 
the number of books with architectural pur- 
pose which, in these later days of photo- 
graphy, are illustrated by pictures unac- 
companied by plans, even the most rudi- 
mentary. Let him contemplate even such 
serious and important books as the “Treatise 
on Gothic Art’ by Louis Gonse, and wonder 
at the neglect, in so elaborate a treatise 
and so beautiful a book, of the obvious ne- 
cessity of partial and local as well as ge- 
neral plans, ground plans and other. The 
reason for all this is that, after the photo- 
grapher has been sent to the spot and has 
done his work, a new plant has to be made 
ready and a wholly new expeditionary force 
has to be set on foot, if even the plans 
(without reckoning sections, elevations, and 
measured details) are to be made from the 
building under examination. In this coun- 
try of few skilled workmen, few men of 
leisure to pursue their studies, of scarce 
and dear intellectual labor, it is not so sur- 
prising that measured drawings are rare; 
but it is wonderful that important French 
or German books should ever come out with- 
out their measured details. They have skill- 
ed labor at hand and at a low rate of re- 
muneration in those older lands; but in 
America we have little of it because there 
are greater opportunities for men to “get 
on” and make a rather easy living than 
there are for steady and deliberate intel- 
lectual work. It is the more surprising and 
the more admirable that this body of trust- 
worthy drawings has been got together. 


The epoch covered by these plates ranges | 
from 1636 (the Fairbanks House at Ded- 
ham, Mass.) to about 1815, the date given 
for the tower and doorway of the North 
Church at New Haven. The student of old | 
buildings will hope for some rendering in | 
future parts of this publication of the valua- | 
ble ancient houses of no great size and of 
no pretension whatever which still exist, or | 
existed until very lately, in the old towns | 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts. It is to be observed, however, that 
the tendency of the book is undoubtedly to- 
wards the Georgian architecture properly 
so called, as well as to architecture of the 
Georgian period, by which is meant that a 
study of late classic (or, as some would 
say, pseudo-classic) architecture is the -pur- 
pose of this publication, to the exclusion, 
perhaps, of buildings of freer and less aca- 
demic character in their design. No fault 
is to be found with the work, or its pro- 
jectors, if it should prove to be so limited. 
The mest that can be said is that an appen- 
dix giving the simple clapboarded houses, 
with overhanging second-story pendants ter- 
minating the uprights of those upper stories, 
would be a good thing to have. It might al- 
most have been expected that the Philipse 
Manor House at Yonkers would have been 
left to be included in such an appendix; 
but here it is in the second part. No more 
interesting dwelling-house exists in Ameri- 
ca. It is a survival of the much older Eng- 
lish houses of single or simple plan—that is 
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to say, of those without corridors, with each 
room occupying the whole width of the 
structure and lighted from either side. A 
little plan in the corner of Plate 24, where 
the elevation and some details are given, 
explains this to those who do not know the 
interesting and curious mansion now used 
as the city hall of Yonkers; and there are 
half-a-dezen plates more of spirited and in- 
teresting detail. Plate 31 of the second part 
gives the front of Faneuil Hall, “‘the Cradle 
of Liberty,”” a tolerably uninteresting plece 
of architecture, but great in its associations 
In Part III, Plates 21 and 22 are devoted to 
an important house in Philadelphia, and the 
plan of the house on a sufficiently large 
scale for intelligent study is given in the 
table of contents. Plate 24 is a gelatine-print 
of the Tudor Place at Georgetown, D. C., 
and this also has a plan which multiplies 
many times the value of the picture. From 
Charleston, 8. C., is taken St. Paul's Church, 
Ratcliffeboro’, dated 1819, and from the im- 
mediate neighborhood comes the church, St. 
James, Goosecreek, a little building which 
stands, or stood, alone in the open country, 
a mere church for the planters living around, 
without a village near. On the same plate 
with this church is the old “Stone House,” 
Richmond, Va., which is as free from classi- 
cal influence as even the New England 
houses whose existence was recalled in a 
previous sentence. 





John Sullivan Dwight, Brook-Farmer, Editor, 
and Critic of Music: A Biography. By 
George Willis Cooke. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. 


Mr. Cooke, who has before now proved 
himself the faithful and loving Old Mortali- 
ty of the epitaphs of the Transcendentalists, 
has added a volume of memoirs to his re- 
cently published volume of correspondence 
between John S. Dwight and George Wil- 
liam Curtis. He has the advantage which 
belongs to a later generation, in a wider 


| survey of facts, based on more ample ma- 


terials, while he has the disadvantage of 
being often obliged to rely upon the memory 
of others, contributed in some cases at a 
time of life when memory grows less trust- 
worthy. A curious instance of this occurs 
in the very preface, where he “corrects,” 
evidently on some authority other than his 
own, a statement made in the Dwight-Curtls 
volume, where Curtis himself speaks in a 
letter of a series of papers in the Dial call- 
ed “Ernest the Seeker’ as being written by 
William Henry Channing. Mr. Cooke now 
says of these papers, ‘“They were in reality 
written by William Ellery Channing, the 
poet (cousin of the preceding), one of 
Thoreau’s most intimate friends and his 
first biographer” (p. xiv). As a matter of 
fact, Curtis knew perfectly well what he was 
writing, and whoever informed Mr. Cooke 
to the contrary was greatly in error. His 
informant doubtless confounded the half- 
autobiographical fragment of the elder 
cousin, “Ernest the Seeker,” with another 
semi-autobiographical series in the last vol- 
ume of the Dial, ‘Youth of the Poet and 
Painter,” by the younger cousin. The two 
relatives were totally unlike in tempera- 
ment, and no person who knew them 
could confound the grave and lofty medita- 
tions of William Henry Channing with the 
cynical humor of the other. But it must 
be remembered that the three Channing 
cousins, all having William for their first 
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name, and varying only in the middle 
name, are always the source of perplexity 
to historians of the Transcendental period, 
and Mr. Cooke only shows this further when 
he mentions the third cousin, Dr. William 
Francis Channing (inventor of the tele- 
graphic fire-alarm), as “Mr. F. W. Chan- 
ning,’’ on a later page (p. 163). 


Apart from this piece of bad luck, we have | arts matiakia tot the of t 
found the book singularly accurate, although | this book are admirable, bu e ae © 


sven the author cannot quite master the ori- | 
pn . | ing due in all probability to the publish- 


| ers. 


ginal relation between the Atlantic “Club 
and the Saturday Club, inasmuch as he at- 
tributes the origin of the Atlantic Club 


partly to James T. Fields, who, on the contra- | 


ry, brought it to an end, after taking charge 
of the magazine, because he thought the club 
dinners too expensive for the more modest 
contributors. Mr. Cooke has, however, given 
undoubtedly the best description yet writ- 
ten of the Saturday Club, the better known 
and longer lived of the two. In regard to 
Brook Farm he has also given some ad- 
ditional particulars, and has brought out 
in some degree the curious combination of 
singularly sensitive men, such as Haw- 
thorne, Bradford, and Dwight, with certain 
people who, as Miss Marianne Dwight wrote 
(p. 101), ‘“‘though good in their way, yet 
lack that refinement which is indispensable 
to give a good tone to the place.’’ These peo- 
ple, according to Miss Dwight, were ‘‘pro- 
videntially’’ cailed away, and she adds, “It 


always seemed to me a great mistake to 


admit coarse people upon the place.’’ How 
far the cattle in the barn would have been 
tended and fed without the aid of these 


coarse people, will always remain undeter- 
mined; and some light is thrown by Miss 
Dwight’s confession upon a scene still vivid- 
ly remembered, at one of the social-reform 
meetings in Boston during the Brook Farm 
period, when Dwight appealed to the chair- 
man to silence a certain Farmer Allen, who 
was revealing with the most undisguised 
frankness some of the harmless social events 
of what was then called “the Community.” 


“The Autocrat of Mu- 
manifested the same neces- 
sity of depending on the opinions of others 
who knew Dwight in his prime. Mr. Cooke 
does not understate the later criticisms in 
respect to Dwight and his work, but he does 
not quite recognize the fact that his work 
from the beginning met with open 
disapproval from other men of his own time 
and of similar training, among whom Mr. 
Francis Boott was perhaps the most emi- 
nent These men frankly expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Dwight had, so to speak, 
begun too far along, and that he had, as 
to say, made the whole 
people of hypocrites in respect to 
Beethoven. These men also dissented from 
the utter contempt with which Dwight was 
wont to speak even of the higher class of 
plantation melodies as composed by Stephen 
(, Foster, these critics 
ed his music to be the 
of a national musical 
trained. But whatever may said 
points like these, no one has brought 
better than Mr. Cooke the service render- 
ed by Dwight in what may be called the 
literary interpretation of music. He lived 
at a time when, as a brilliant woman said on 
her first visit to Boston, ‘‘Bostonians seem- 
ed to regard music, painting, and sculpture 
as mere branches of literature’; and of 
Dwight’s value at that precise time there 
can now be little question. Mr. Cooke ad- 
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mirably says of this service: ‘‘Dwight trans- 
lated music into literary form, showed the 
public what to find in it, and how to dis- 
cover its profound spiritual charm and pow- 
er. This is what no one else has done 
with anything like such beauty of lan- 
guage or such persuasive skill to convince 
and enlighten”’ (p. 236). 

The typography and general appearance of 


an index is a great defect, this omission be- 


The previous volume of Curtis-Dwight 
letters had the same fault. 





The New Economy. By Laurence Gronlund. 
Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 1898. 


The construction of imaginary common- 
wealths is as agreeable to many minds as 
building castles in Spain—which, indeed, 
may not be now a synonym for delightful 
day-dreaming. Few people seriously be- 
lieve that any of the numerous utopias 
which have been described by philosophers 
and fools will ever have a real existence, 
and it seems absurd to criticise these vi- 
sions from the point of view of practical 
statesmanship. But they may be compared 
with one another and their differentia noted, 
with some useful results; for while the vi- 
sions cannot be realized, there may be 
enough people captivated by them to make 
them dangerous. The book before us aims 
not at equality, but at the destruction of 
the capitalists. The difficulty with the pre- 
sent system is that under it ‘‘you cannot 
benefit the poor without benefiting the rich, 
and that you cannot injure the rich with- 
out injuring the poor.’”’ The remedy is for 
the Government to take the place of the 
capitalists, conduct the industries of the 
country itself, and thus abolish all profits. 
But, in the conduct of these industries, the 
author very rationally maintains, ability is 
necessary. Salaries as high as $7,000 may 
wisely be paid, and the able men who now 
realize such prodigious profits will have to 
come down to this figure, or starve. It is 
natural to raise the objection that, in spite 
of the abolition of the competitive régime, 
these $7,000 places will be scrambled for; in- 
deed, that the struggle for office will be 
more desperate than at present. But let 
not the believers in equality think that 
their panacea of making all places equally 
unattractive gives their schemes any advan- 
tage. They admit that the success of these 
schemes depends on the elimination of sel- 
fishness; and when human beings cease to 
be selfish, it is hard to see why one ideal 
commonwealth should not answer as well 


| as another. 


| people. 
| his 


On the other hand, Mr. Gronlund must 
not be uncharitable to rival visionaries. If 
he assumes modifications of human nature 
in order to give his system a practical air, 
should not deny this liberty to other 
Hence we cannot but reprehend 
denunciation of the late Edward Bel- 
He complains 


he 


lamy as an unsound teacher. 


| that Bellamy ignored ability; but Mr. Gron- 


| Bellamy also abolished 
| favored 
| whole 
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| changes happen to please Mr. 
| But he can give no reason for his hostility 


the $7,000 limit. 
the wedding-ring, 
and changed the 
none of which 
Gronlund, 


lund ignores it. beyond 
vegetarianism, 
nature of woman; 


except that Bellamy ‘‘shares the common 


| American error of wanting to invent social 


remedies; he assumes that men can con- 


struct any social system they choose, and 





so he sets up his own ideal system, and 
expects the people to realize it according 
to the sketch he has made.’’ In short, he 
“entirely fails to connect with reality, and 
is purely a dreamer.”’ These strictures sug- 
gest that the construction of utopias ought 
to be limited to people having some percep- 
tion of the incongruous. The idea of one s0- 
cial reformer denying another liberty to ‘‘in- 
vent social remedies” is rather too startling. 





Africa in the Nineteenth Century. By Edgar 
Sanderson. With portraits. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1898. 8vo, pp. vii, 335; map. 
The aim of the author of this summary 

review has been to give a popular account of 

the principal events in the history of Africa 
during the last hundred years. There can be 
no question of his success in arousing the 
interest of his readers, so numerous are the 
stirring episodes of exploration, colonization, 
and conquest, both by the force of arms and 
by the arts of peace. Mixed with much 
that is evil and debasing in the white man's 
part in creating this new Africa, there is far 
more that is heroic, self-sacrificing, and en- 
couraging. Possibly a clearer and more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the history of 
the various countries would have been 
gained if Mr. Sanderson had treated each 
one as a whole before touching upon 
another. The value of the summary 
would have been increased, also, if he 
had dwelt less minutely on the details 
of campaigns and battlefields, and more fuliy 
on the equally important though less ex- 
citing political history of recent years. Space 
should have been found, too, for a brief men- 
tion, at least, of Emin Pasha and his rescue 
by Stanley, the indirect results of which are 
still felt in Uganda. There are here and 
there marks of hasty writing and the lack 
of careful revision, as, for instance, in the 
statements that Sir Harry Johnston was 

Commissioner of Uganda, p. 270, and that Sir 

Garnet Wolseley was the successor of Sir 

Bartle Frere as High Commissioner in South 

Africa, p. 279. 

The portraits are of four foted English- 
men, and there is a sketch map showing the 
treaty boundaries, together with an excellent 
index. 
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often regarded as abstract and unreal. The pupil's 
interest is Won atthe start. He is led to think of his 
algebra problems as related to life, and by applying 
them to selence, geometry, etc., to feel the unity and 
usefulness of different studies 


LE RETRAITE DE MOSCOU 


Par Le Comre pe Skaver. Edited by Prof. 0. B 
Super of Dickinson, editor of Halévy’s “L’Abbé 
Constantin,’ ete. vili4185 pp 16mo Boards, 
35c. net 


De Paris &@ Aix-la-Chapelle. Selections from Hugo’s 
Le Rhin, Edited by T. B. Bronson of the Law 
renceville (N. J.) School, editor of Coppée’s “On 
Rend L’Argent,” ete. xvi+277 pp. Narrow 16mo, 
Soc. net 


. Fad "oc 
FRENCH LYRICS. 
The best lyrics since the Renaissance, with particu 
lar attention to the XLIXth century. Over 50 poets 
are represented by some 220 poems. Selected and 
edited by Prof. A.G. Canrietp of the University 
of Kansas. xxli¢+s2 pp. léiho, #1.00 net 


GERMAN SIGHT READING. 


By Miss [petite B. Warson of Hartford High 
School. 41. pp. i6me. Boards, 25e. net 

Short passages of good unhackneyed prose, well 
graded. 


DIE SCHRIFTEN DES WALD- 
SCHUHLMEISTERS. 


Von Peter Roseccer. Abridged and edited with 
the author’s sanction by Prof. L. Fossier, Uni 
versity of Nebraska. With two poems by Baum 
bach. xli+l58 pp. 16me Deere, 40c. net 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


Early Italian 
Love Stories. 


Taken from the Original by Una Taytor. With 
poceoeserare Frontispiece and 12 Full-page 
Plates by Henry J. Forp. 4to, gilt top, $5.00. 

[ Just ready. 
CONTENTS:—FOURTEENTH CENTURY: Salvestra—The 

Death-Dream—The Lady of Belmonte. Frrreexru 

Century: The House of the Lepers-—The Falcon Keep- 

er—The Price of Madonna Laura. SIxTRENTH CEN- 

TuRY: The Defeat. of Grazia—The Faith of Filotima— 

The Love-Ring—The Judgment of the Serpent—The 

Drowning of Maighertta. he Refusal of Fenicta. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





$50 WILL BE PAID 


For a copy of 


FITZGERALD'S TRANSLATION OF THE RU- 
BAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAMS, published by 
Quaritch, London, 1850 : 


Will readers of this please advise the subscriber 
of any autographed books they are willing to part 
with’ Liberal prices paid 

DEWITT MILLER, 
P. O. Drawer 1612, Philadeiphia, Penna. 


KIPLING NOTE BOOK. 


A periodical with Illustrations devoted to Kiplintana 
Monthly, 15e. per copy. $1.50 @ year 


M. P. MANSPIELD & A. WESSELS, 
22 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
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Mahabharata (Great Indian Epics | Londot 
tell; New York: Macmillan. $1 
Raymond, Walter Two Men o Mendips J dota bode 
day & MeClure Co. §1.25 
Saint-Simes, Duc de Memoir Translated amd 
Arranged by Katharine P. Wormeley Vola t.-tv 
toston: Hardy, Pratt & cx 
A For Student Days and Hirth 
on: B. H. Sanborn & Cx $1 25 





Sawyer 
uayves 











Schubert rof. Hermann Mathematical Basays 
and lecreations Chicago Open Court Pub 
lishing Co 7h 

Seott, Sir W Quentin Durward 2 vols fem 
ple Classica. } Londen: Dent New York Sertib 
ners $1. 0 

Stacpools Hi. De V The Ray Henry Holt A 
Co 

Sterling. Susan A Walther's Allgemeine Meers 
kunde Abridged Boston: PD. ¢ Heath & ¢ 
ric 

Sutcliffe, Halliwell Ricroft of Withens Ay 
tons 

Symonds, J. A Sketches and Stu s in Italy a 
Greece Vol. 3 London Smit! Plate & { 
New York: Seribners, £2 

Syms, L. © Selected Letters of Madame de S<« 
vigne American Book Co 46 

Thomas, Dr. F. 8S A Dictionary of University 
Degrees. Syracuse: ¢ W. Bardeen 

Thwaites, R. G The Jesuit Relations Vols 


XNXXVUL. and XXXVIII Cleveland Burrows 

Bros. Coa 

Veblen Thorstein The Theory of the Leteure 
Class. Macmillan. $2 

Ward, A. W. A History of English Dramatic Lit« 
rature New ed 3 vols Macmillan su 

Watanna, Onoto Mias Numé of Japan Rand 
MeNally & Co $1.25 


The West Indies 


A History of the Islands of the West Indian 
Archipelago, together with an account of 
their Physical Characteristics, Natural 
Resources, and Present Condition By 
Amos KIDDER Fiske, A.M., author of 
“The Jewish Scriptures,” “The Myths of 
Israel,”’ ete No. 55 in The Story of the 
Nations Neries. Fully illustrated Large 
12mo, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75 
The events of the past year have begotten, at 

least In the United States, a new and keener In 

terest, not only in Cuba and Puerto Rico, but In 
all of that group of Amertean islands which atill 
remain se largely under FPurepean control l’re 
fessor Fiske'’s purpose has been to compressa within 
the compass of one moderate volume, and yet to 
present with adequate form and color and in a 


opular style, the information about the Weet 


ndiea—thelr history and physical aspects, their 


natural resources and materia! condition, their po 
litical relations aml apparent destiny which woukd 
meet the needs of that numerous but undefinable 
person, the general reader 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


The [lagic of the 
Horse Shoe 


With Other Folk-lore Notes 


By Robert Means Lawrence, M.D. 


Second Impression. Svo, $2.25. 

“A most entertaining book Folk lore ta 
to-day a sclence, and Dr. Lawrence's research has 
furnished a valuable contribution to this depart 
ment, which seems almost exhaustive of the mat 
ter."’—[ Boston Transcript 

One could go through this volume and make 
innumerable extracts which would be interesting 


and curious.'’--[ Brooklyn Eagl« 


Sold by all Beoheciiers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


AN APPROPRIATE EASTER GIFT. 
FOR 10 CTS, 404 the names of five of your per 
sonal friends we will send, postpaid, 
any one of the following books by Phillips Brooks 
True Liberty. 
The Duty of the Christian. 
Thought and Action. 
The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
The Christ in whom Christians Believe. 


CHAS. BE. BROWN & CO., 79 MILK ST., BOSTON 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., between S8th and 30th Sta., New York 


Importers of Foreign Booka; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers ; Tauchnitz’s britten authors, Teulner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock matied 
on demand, New books received from Parts and Leipzig 
as 8000 as insued 


et tee 
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Travel. 
For the state B E RMU DA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA EMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 
For Winter Cruises 


Goto West Indies 


PRETORIA, 3,300 Tons, Jan. 12 and Feb. 16 
MADIANA, 3,030 Tons, Feb. 4. 


Including Bermuda and Porto Rico. 


Duration of Crulse about 32 days. 20 days in the Tro- 
pics. For Pamphlets and full information, send to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Accents, area 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Bay 
39 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS COCs, & & 50%, 261 Broadway, 
Four admirably arranged 
and attractive routes for 


AHERN, Secretary, SLR Canads. 

EUROPE EUROPEAN PARTIES, 
under the patronage of 

are offered this sea- 

Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR son, which is the 

12th in practical experience with foreign 


tours. For daily itineraries and references, 
send to 72 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Special party limited to twelve will sail April 
29, by steamship ‘‘Kaiser Wilhelm II.’’ for Gibral- 
tar and Naples, Tour of 85 days—Italy, Switzer- 


tion for membership must be made at once. Ar- 
EUROPE Cine Tours. 
all parts of 
matured itineraries. Superior 
July 4. U nequalled arrangements. Inclusive cost. 
1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated pamphlets on application, 


land, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, and 
England, Partie ‘ularly attractive route. Applica- 
rangements may be made for spending a month at 
a fashionable English watering cumin 
High- 
Class Tours. 
Mediterranean, io ane 
Europe; British Isles; also Norway, North Cape, 
Russia, etc. Various and well- 
conductors. Select partie ent 1 899 
May 6, June 10, June 24, and 
* Old World Tourist Guide,” illus., free. 

A. DE POTTER, 45 Broadway, Dept. G., N. ¥, 
EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year, Modern conventences. 
CARL LANDSER, Fyepeiater. 
SWITZERLAND. .(tSaee. 
HOTEL RICHE-MONT. 


First-class hotel with moderate tariff. Large gardens. 
Magnificent view over the lake and mountains, Lift- 
baths, electric light in every room. Patronized by Ame. 
rican families In winter very reduced pension terms, 


Tar iff and pamphiets sent free on n applle ation, 


EUROP re 


London, Paris, Holland, the Rhine, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
An excellent Nor unity to travel 


with a pleasant party under skilful ones at 
moderate expense, 6th year. Address H.W. DUN- 
NING, Ph.D,, 76 W. D., Yale Univ., New Haven, Ct, 
EUROPE, 
A lady, long resident in Europe, expertenced traveller, 
economical manager if desired, wishes engagement now 
or later as guide or chaperon to one Or more ladies, for 
study or recreation abroad, References exchanged. 


Address CAPABLE, care Nation, 


laiateien in Berlin 





Will find a comfortable 





home at Fri. Beck’s, Hal- 
leschestr, 20, Conventent 
location, Hberal table, Opportunity for speaking Ger- 
man, Summer terme exceptionally moderate. Highest 
references, Circulars from Nation, 
see ANNUAL TOUR, Small 
urope gers y salle via Gibralter for Naples, 
foe arate yrice, | compreheusive 
route, Address EDWIN C. KIMBAL 


56 Sumner Stre et, Boston, “Mase. 


a tence een 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
THE MISSES WELDON, with their 9th Annual Class 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour. Restricted; highest re- 
ferences, Address T iE MOORINGS, Loox Haven. Pa. 


EUROPE : 


ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. 
Norway and Central Eu le 
ome a pre rot. ~ JAMILLE THURW 


conducted by 
erce Building, 





Thirty-fourth Annual Statement 
CONDENSED 


Connecticut General Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
JANUARY 1, 1899 





THOMAS W. RUSSELL, President 





RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1898 


PERIOD 6 ov sink's soca ones $450,172 98 
Interest and Rents......... 148,097 91 $598,270 84 
Paid Policy-holders......... Pe OSES 275,243 32 
Reinsurance, Taxes, and all other Dis- 

WSRRIONES . oo oki ccanasbecnease aoeek 122,001 90 
Assets January 1, 1899......... puveccee * O,814,979 87 
Surplus to Policy-holders..... aha esie.5 523,107 98 
Increased Income for the Year 1898 was 41,864 58 
pg rer rr re 207,140 45 
Increase in Insurance in force......... 933,000 00 





F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
E. B. PECK, Assistant Secretary. 
R. W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., Actuarv. 
M. STORRS, M.D., Medical adviser, 
F. C. GRISWOLD, Superintendent of Agencies. 








THE NEW and WONDERFUL 
ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N.Y. Send for circular. 

















Spring Publications 





By CaRo.inE ATWATER Mason, 
author of “A Minister of the 
World,” ete. Small 16mo, 290 
pages beautifully bound, gilt 
top, uncut edges, frontispiece. 


Price, $1.00. 


For Shine and Shade 


Short Essays on Practical Religion. By Way- 
LAND Hoyt, D.D. 16mo, 204 pages. 


Price, 90 cents. 


Ward Hill the Senior 


Sequel to “ Ward Hill at Weston,” preliminary 
to Ward Hill at College. By Evererr T. Tom- 
LINSON. 12mo, 360 pages, illustrated. 


Price, $1.25. 


Christianity and the 
Social State 


By Geo. C. Lorruer, D.D. Cloth, 12mo, 488 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 
A standard work on Sociology. 


A 
Wind 
Flower 








American Baptist Publication 
Society 


1420 Chestnut St. a PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES: 
New York Chicago Dallas 
Boston St. Louis Atlanta 





The Queen’s Empire. 


A pictorial record of the modes of government, national 
institutions, forms of worship, methods of travel, 
sports, recreations, occupations, and home life of the 
inhabitants of the British Kmpire. First Series, con- 
taining about 300 full-page Liiustrations, reproduced 
from authentic photographs, Price, $3.50. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


7 AND 9 WEST 18TH ST., NEW YORK. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 





PHRENOLOGISTS 
and PUBLISHERS 
27 E. 2ist St., - New York. 


Send for complete Catalogue. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange to and 
make Cable Transfers of money on Europe, 
Australia and South Africa; also make 
collections and issue Commercial and 


LETTERS 
CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits, available in all parts 
of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 




















PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


oe 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 
By EDMOND ROSTAND. 


The French play that has caused the greatest sen- 
sation of modern times in literary circles of 
Europe and America. Heroic comedy in five 
acts, in verse presented at the ‘Porte Saint- 
Martin’ Theatre December 28th, 1897. Set from 
new type and printed on fine paper. 

12mo, cloth; ‘gilt top, illustrated, $1.00; paper, 

; 50 cents. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


851 and 853 6th Ave. @or. 48th St.), New York. 


“MEMORY 
ART 


The Crowning System! ighest sadorecmenta! 
WRITE US. National pur ts Co., St. Paul, 








Che Spectator. 


The Proprietors who in 1861 parchesed the Spectator have since that date conducted it themselves. 
fluences which press severely on the independence of journalism, and have from 
t their chief object to say out what they believe to be truth in theology, politics, and social ques- 


therefore exempted from many 
the first made 


They are 


tions, Irrespec tiv e, not only of opposition from without, but of the opinion of their own supporters, Their object 


is to reflect the opinion of cultivated Liberals, 


but in the matter o 


the American War they fought against the 


maas of the very class they are wring to represent present, and were finally comnew nee 7 eee to have been in the es 
ic 


the current week is —— 


The news o 
rt of thee 


without missing the life or fm 

The Spectator contains al 
names of the publishers and the prices attached 
librarians, literary institutions, and private gentlemen. 


Mass.; The In ws 

New York; The Subseri Co., 4 47 7 De 
Harold A. Wilson Co., Ltd., 35 King 8t., 

and ieboutgaions are received, 


nto an animated narrative, wh 


st of all Hooks, pudtianed during the week (not under one shilling in price), with re 
, ® feature which will greatly increase its value to booksellers, 


the laziest or busiest may 


The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington St., square, 

tional News Co., 83 and 85 Duane St., New York; Messrs. 

St., New York, and 77 Clark St., Chik 0, @ 
‘oronto, Canada, Where single copies can 


Brentano’ ) Union 
gal Ths 


SUBSCRIPTION, Pavasix 1x Apvancer, $7.50 A YBAR. 
SPECTATOR, LTD., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, England. 
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50%” Reduction 


THE PRICE OF THE 


History of the Jews 


By Prof. H. GRAETZ 


Reduced from $18 to 


$9.00 per set of Six Volumes 


(An average of over 600 octavo pages to each volume.) 
A complete description from the earliest times to the 


The concluding volume contains an elaborate Index, 
Maps, and Chronological Tables. 

“ Prof. Graetz is the historiographer par excellence of 
the Jews. His work, at present the authority upon the 
subject of Jewish History, bids fair to hold tts vreémi- 
nent position for some time, perhaps decades.” Pr esac e 
to Index Volume. 


Scholars, Students, Clergymen, Laymen 


should avail themselves of the opportunity of placing 
this valuable work in their libraries. 





On receipt of the price, the volumes will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 


The Jewish Publication Society 


of America 
1015 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Financial History 
of Baltimore. 


By J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph.D., 


Associate in Economics in the Johns Hopkins University. 





This work is the first comprehensive study of the 
financial history of an American city. It appeals 
to all interested in municipal finance and the eco- 
nomic problems of this country. 


In press for immediate issue. 
Price, $2.00 net. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 








Baltimore. 
BOOKS When calling please ask for 
AT MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying books, uotations. An 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 


reduced prices sent for 10 cent stamp. 
F. &. GRANT, Books. 


23 W. 42p Sr., - - - - NEW YORE. 
[Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


write for 


Exotics and Retrospectives. 
By LAFCADIO HEARN. 
Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $2.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO., 
149a Tremont St. (Lawrence 


Building, corner West St.) FOREIGN BOOKS 


Boston, Mass. Importations from Europe. 
Catalogues on application, 


KIN DERGARTEN supp.ics 
at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 East 14th 8t., N. ¥ 
Send for new Catalogue. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 





Modern Plays 


Edited by 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 
and N. ERICHSEN 


It is the aim of this series to repre- 
sent, as widely as possible, the activity 
of the modern drama—not confined to 
stage performance—in England and 
throughout the continent of Europe. It 
so happens that, though translations 
seem to be more in demand every day, 
the greater number of the Continental 
dramatists are at present little known in 
this country. Among them will be found 
predecessors and followers of Ibsen or 
Maeterlinck; as well as others who re- 
flect more independently the genius of 
their own country. The work of trans- 
lation has been intrusted to writers spe- 
cially conversant with the literatures 
represented, who, in many cases, are al- 
ready associated in the public mind with 
the authors they are interpreting. Every 
play is translated in ertenso, and, if in 
verse, as nearly as possible in the ori- 
ginal metres. The volumes contain brief 
introductions, bibliographical and ex- 
planatory rather than critical, and such 
annotations as are necessary. The vol- 
umes are printed in small quarto, and 
bound in decorated cloth covers, and 
with gilt tops. Price, each, $1.25 net. 


The following are Now Ready: 


THE DAWN 


By EMILE VERHAEREN 
Translated by Arthur Symons 

Deserves a welcome from the world of letters, 
for it introduces a series which has long been wanted 
and which is bound to be of great interest. ‘The 
Dawn” is interesting, suggestive, original in style 
and idea.—The Academy. 

Mr. Symons’s version is astonishingly good in 
portions. Some of the greater passages are ren- 
dered with a vigor, a subtlety, and an insight that 
reminds one how strong is the poetic force of the 
translator.—The Bookman. 


THE STORM 


By OSTROVSK Y 
Translated by Constance Garnett 


The work of translation has been admirably done, 
and reproduces with excellent effect the strength 
and simplicity which are the characteristic quali- 
ties of the style of the original. The work itself is 
a fine play.—The Scotsman. 

A wonderful analysis of a provincial society un- 
touched by the ideas of civilized Europe. No book 
of Tolstoi's makes you feel Russia so distinctly. 
“The Storm” is at once a satire, a drama, and a 
poem; and one is not. surprised to hear of its suc- 
cess on the Russian stage.—The Critic (London). 


THREE PLAYS 
Alladine and Palomides, Interior, and 
The Death of Tintagiles 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Translated by Alfred Sutro 
and William Archer 





In active preparation, volumes by Vil- 
liers de L’Isle Adam, Strindberg, Ib- 
sen, Brieux, and Sienkiewicz, translated 
respectively by Theresa Barclay, N. 
Erichsen, Prof. C. H. Herford, Lucas 
Malet, and E. L. Voynich. 

Arrangements are also in progress 
with representative dramatists of Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, and other countries. 
Further translations have been promised 
by Dr. Garnett, Walter Leaf, Justin H. 
MacCarthy, G. A. Greene, and others. 





CHARLES H. SERGEL 
COMPANY, Publishers, 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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New Bugraphy 


Spring Publication. 


James Russell Lowell 
and His Friends. 


DD With 


Illustrations 


By Epwarp EVERETT HALe, 
many Portraits 
Svo, $3.50. 


and other 


Dr. Hale was in college with Mr. Lowell, 
and they were intimate friends. This book 
is not a formal biography, but a ser of 
views of Lowell at successive tages of his 
career, and of the whom 
was most closely associated Dr 


persons with he 


Hale shows 


the heartiest appreciation of Lowell as a 
poet and essayist, as a diplomatist, and as 
one of the noblest and most delightful of 
men. The illustrations are numerous and 
uncommonly interesting They include 
many portraits of Lowell, portraits of his 


friends, views of places associated with hia 


life, and facsimiles. 

LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON 

By GeorGe C. Gornam. With Portraits 
‘Maps, and Facsimiles of Important Docu 
ments. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00 
The Life of Lincoln's great War Secretary 


by an intimate friend, written with the aid 
of Stanton's family. Mr. Stanton was, per 
haps, next to President Lincoln and Gene ral 


Grant, the most important figure in the 
War for the Union, so that Mr. Gorham’s 
work is of great value as a contribution to 
the history of the war, and is a fittin 
morial of Stanton's great public serv 


— ine- 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE 
TO HIS YOUNGEST SISTER. 
Edited, with an 
T. COPELAND, 
rature in Harvard University. 
traits and other illustrations 


by CHARLES 
English Lite- 
With por 
Crown &vo, 


Introduction, 
Lecturer on 


$2.00. 
These letters to Carlyle’s sister, Mrs. Han- 
ning, who lived in Canada, date from 


1882 to 1890. Mr. Copeland has strung them 
on a siender thread of biography, and, as 
the London Academy says, “has done his 
work extremely well.” 

Professor Barrett Wendell says, very feli- 
citously: ‘‘The precise thing the letters add 
to one’s impression of Carlyle is an element 
of human commonplaceness. The very tri- 
viality, did it not concern bim and his, which 
pervades these letters—letters which mostly 
any affectionate, manly brother might have 
written—makes them singularly welcome.” 
And he concludes by stating that Mr. Cope- 
land, by his tact and ekill in editing these 
letters, gives ‘‘true pleasure to whoever 
reads them, and does true, affectionate ser- 
vice to a great, tender memory.” 


THADDEUS STEVENS. 


In American Statesmen Series. By SAMUEL 

W. McCaLu. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. McCall has a striking and picturesque 
subject, and his book shows how fitly Thad- 
deus Stevens is included among famous Ame- 
rican statesmen. He describes the career and 
character of Mr. Stevens with force and dis- 
crimination, and has produced one of the 
most interesting volumes in the series of 
American statesmen. His own honorable and 
successful experience in Congress has ena- 
bled him to make this account of Stevens 
more vivid and effective. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Clarendon Press New Publications 


The Palzography of Greek Daswet 


By Freperic G. Kenyon, M.A. With Twenty Facsimiles 
and a Table of Alphabets. 8vo, Cloth, $2.60. 


Hore Synoptice. 


Contributions to the Study of the Synoptic Problem. By the 

Rev. Sir Joun C. Hawkins, Bart.,M.A. 8vo, Cloth, $1.90. 
Demonstrations in Latin Elegiac Verse. 
By W. H. D. Rousr, M.A. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, $1.10. 


German Passages for Unprepared 
Translation. 


Kor the Use of Candidates for Army, Civil Service, ana other 
Examinations. Selected and arranged by Epwarp EHRKE. 
12mo, stiff covers, 75c. 


Studies in International Law. 


By Tuomas Erskine Houianp, D.L.C. Demy 8vo, Cloth, $2.60. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 





Practical Work in Physics. 


For use in Schools and Colleges. By W.G.WoottcomsBeE,M.A,, 
B.8.C. Part IV. Magnetism and Electricity. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Tdc. 


Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology 
and Ethics. 


Edited with a 
With a portrait. 


Biographical Intro- 
8vo, Cloth, 


By Wreiitam WALLACE. 
duction by Epwarp Carrp. 
$3. 10. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Heroides. 


With the Greek Translation of Planudes. Edited by the late 
ArtHur Patmer, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, Cioth, with a Fac 
simile, $5.25, 


The Attic Theatre. 
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